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June the Sixth 


OUR years ago almost to a day the last man was taken 
off the beaches at Dunkirk. Then, under a pitiless 

and unopposed German bombardment from the air, the 
shattered remnants of an Allied army, without stores, 
without food, without equipment, were rescued from 
Europe in tugs and trawlers and yachts and rowing boats, 
in any odd scratch vessel that could make the Channel 
crossing. This is the picture of defeat and disarray which 
to-day can be set against the massive pageant of invasion 
—the armadas of 4,000 and 6,000 ships, the great armies 
equipped to the last detail of mechanised armament, the 
Allied air forces in thousands of sorties raking the French 
skies empty of all German opposition. It is a tremendous 
and exhilarating contrast, and in the first hour of relief 
and jubilation it is only right that the British people should 
offer their thanks to the one man who, before all, is 
responsible for the greatest reversal of fortune in this 
island’s history. Mr Churchill is the supreme architect 
of this achievement. It was his leadership and inspiration 
that made possible Britain’s resolve in 1940 “ to ride out 
the storm of war and to outlive the menace of tyranny, if 
necessary for years, if necessary alone.” It was his vision 
on the very morrow of Dunkirk that saw the forging of a 
future alliance, the new world stepping forth “ with all its 
power and might ” to the liberation of the old, the rallying 
of the world against tyranny, the long struggle and the 


final success. This, in June, 1940, was not an easy or an 
obvious vision. When Mr Churchill said 

we shall fight on the seas and oceans, we shall fight with 

growing confidence and growing strength in the air... . 
__whatever the cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 

we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight in 

the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills. ... 
he spoke in terms only of defence and of no surrender. 
But his words had a prophetic ring, and now indeed Britain 
and its Allies fight on the landing grounds and on the 
beaches, not on British soil, but on the liberated soil of 
Europe. If there is any one man of whom it can be said 
that he won this war, that man is Mr. Churchill. 

The vision was his, but it could not have been fulfilled 
without the forging of the Grand Alliance and the 
enormous efforts and sacrifices of Britain’s friends. If 
British armies can enter the Continent in such strength and 
so well equipped, it is because the Americans are at their 
side and the flood of American war production has helped 
lavishly to swell their armament. And if they face a 
German army and a German air force reduced to a shadow 
of their former strength, it is because the Russians have 
whittled away Germany’s military strength by their own 
stupendous sacrifices. The Russian cry for a Second Front 
was always a cry of bitterest need, and now that the Second 
Front has come, it is only fitting that the Allies in the West 
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should recognise the scale of their obligation to Russia’s 
efforts on the Eastern front. But gratitude is the last thing 
the Russians want. They want heavy blows, hard fighting 
and rapid victory. The British and Americans are now in 
a position to repay their debt to Russia in the best and 
most acceptable coin. 

Even if the Great Powers have been the chief engineers 
of Germany’s deepening defeat, in the next weeks, 
the nations of Western Europe will bear the full brunt 
of the fighting. The hour for their active icipation 
has not yet come, and all the Allied leaders have warned 
their peoples against premature uprisings which would 
lead to a loss of life and effort before the crisis is reached. 
But even during the passive phase, the peoples of Western 
Europe will be one of the factors in Allied victory Their 
bearing under bombardment, their discipline in the 
midst and in the rear of the advancing armies have mili- 
tary importance, just as, in the past, their refusal to 
accept the New Order and their four years’ underground 
struggle have been military factors of the highest signi- 
ficance. To them, too, the Allies owe a tremendous debt 
and one which they will pay only in part by the act of 
liberation. Inevitably the Allies’ tanks and artillery and 
transport will add to the destruction which Allied bomb- 
ing has begun. As passive or active agents in their 
own liberation, the peoples of Western Europe are paying 
a heavy price. It is not enough to free them. Behind the 
guns must come the food lorries and the mobiNe canteens. 
The physical basis of reconstruction barely exists in 
some areas. Invasion threatens to overlap the narrow 
margin of subsistence. The Allies will need to act 
vigorously if their friends are not to be liberated only to 
starve. Much, too, will depend upon the behaviour of the 
invading armies. The lessons taught by the Italian cam- 
paign on the dangers of overspending by the- troops have 
presumably been learnt, and while it is too much to hope 
that men worn out from battle will always be the surest 
ambassadors of good will, each unit could at least go out 
with some instruction on the degree to which good 
behaviour, good discipline, good humour and kindliness 
can oil the wheels of occupation and lay the foundations 
of lasting friendship. Britain and America are, with what- 
ever tact and reserve they may be compelled to act, in 
some sense the trustees of the future political freedom 
of the peoples they are liberating. Darlanism and expe- 
diency belong to the phase of military weakness and 


Capital and 


ie White Paper on Employment Policy has had an 
amazingly tranquil reception. There can rarely have 
been a single statement of government policy which broke 
sO much new ground in so many directions at once, or 
assumed for the state heavier new burdens of responsibilty. 
Yet the contrast with the reception of the inovesliiog Report 
eighteen months ago is most striking, Doubtless the pre- 
occupation of the public mind with impending events 
across the Channel is a large part of the explanation ; 
the comparatively abstract nature of the discussion in 
the White Paper may be another part. But whatever the 
cause, the surprising fact remains that the Beveridge 
Report, which, with all its great merits, was not much 
more than a projection and completion of familiar and 
accepted principles, was received with a chorus of 
hosannas, while a much more revolutionary change in 
state policy now causes hardly a ripple. When the con- 
sequences of the two policies are fully seen, the contrast 
will provide material for one of those exercises in irony 
in which the historians delight. 

Another part of the explanation lies in the complexity 
of the subject. In these columns last week, ten separate 
lines of policy, some of them of major importance, were 
listed. In such a case, the first comments cannot go much 
beyond an annotated catalogue. ‘Clearly, there is material 
in the White Paper for a long series of articles. The 
problems of the transition, the future of cheap money, 
industrial location, wage policy, the restraint of monopoly, 
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insufficiency. The Allies’ overwhelming strength enables 
them to choose where they will. If their choice is faulty 
or compromised, they may play a decisive part in under- 
mining the peoples’ freedom and the nations’ friendship. 

Yet when all the thanks are made and all the contribu- 
tions measured, there still remain the final artificers of 
victory, the men who, in the King’s words “man the 
ships, storm the beaches and fill the skies.” Although the 
first advances have been secured with surprisingly little 
loss of life, the hardest fighting lies ahead. In the weeks to 
come, thousands of men will lay down their lives or 
suffer disablement, will endure pain and hardship ‘and 
strain, will throw everything they have into the balance 
of victory without particularly asking why or counting 
the cost. For them at the moment there is not very much 
that the people who stay behind can do. They can keep 
vigil, as the King has asked. They can face anxiety stead- 
fastly. They can accept the losses when they come ; but 
the real effort of gratitude will only be needed later on, 
when the men come home. They will not have been 
given victory, they will have toiled and sweated for it, 
all the way from Alamein to Bizerta, from Sicily to Rome, 
in the jungles of Burma, on the landing beaches in 
France. They have been the active agents of every mili- 
tary success. It is their courage and initiative and adapta- 
bility and common sense that have completed the historic 
reversal of the last four years. It will not be enough for 
their elders to give them “food, work and homes ”—the 
essentials of a decent post-war society. They must be 
allowed their place in that society, they must be given 
scope and opportunity and responsibility to run it them- 
selves. 

The men who ruled the country in 1913 were still 
ruling it in 1923, and in all too many dismal cases were 
still doing so in 1939. After this war, let the debt of 
gratitude be more adequately paid. The men who are air- 
marshals and generals in their thirties must not wait untl 
the sixties for honour and responsibility in civilian life. 
The change cannot be brought about overnight, least of 
all while the war continues, but now is the time, when 
the men are fighting and dying and everyone with a heart 
and conscience is deeply aware of a tremendous debt, to 
register the firm resolve that, after this war, youth and en- 
thusiasm will not be actual disqualifications for responsi- 
bility and that the new world will not only be built for 
the war generation but round them and by them as well. 


Employment 


the maintenance of consumer purchasing power, the 
efficiency of industry—each of these deserves extended 
treatment in the light of what is said upon them in the 
White Paper. But on the second reading, it will be as 
well to stay close to the heart of the matter. For a policy 
of full ne, two topics vastly outweigh in im- 
portance the others. These two are the stabilisation 
of private capital expenditure and the budgetary policy of 
the state. To say that these two are the most important 
for this purpose is not, of course, to decry the urgency 
of any others. The general efficiency of British industry 
—the productivity of the average worker—is the basis 
on which all economic policy rests ; but its primary impor- 
tance lies in the contribution it can make to keeping the 
national income high, rather than to keeping it stable— 
and the latter is the object of full employment policies. 
The rescue of the depressed areas is another matter of 
the highest urgency; but it is a problem of a special 
character, which will be infinitely easier to solve if the 
rest of the country is prosperous than if it is depressed. 
A proper handling of the transition from war to peace 
is a third matter whose contribution is essential. But 
these are on the periphery of a full employment policy. 
The heart of it lies in stabilising the flow of total effective 
demand. And the heart of that lies in stabilising the flow 
of private capital expenditure. The present article is 
therefore concerned with this paramount topic. 

The quantitative importance of private capital expendi- 
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ture is larger than might appear at first sight. In 1938, 
the total net national income of the United Kingdom was 
over £4,600 millions, but net private capital expenditure 
at home was only just over £305 millions. Nevertheless 
the smallness of the figure is deceptive. For one thing, 
it is not the net total of investment expenditure that 
matters but the gross. If industry fails to spend its 
depreciation and maintenance funds with due regularity, 
the effect is the same as that of erratic expenditure on 
new capital. Gross capital expenditure was over 13 per 
cent of gross national income in 1938, and would have 
been higher if that year had been one of full employment. 
Secondly, there is the problem of stocks and inventories 
of goods and materials of all kinds. A. decision to allow 
stocks to run off is a decision not merely to reduce 
capital expenditure but to make it negative. It can be 
taken very quickly and the magnitude can be very large. 
Fluctuations in stocks, because of their timing and their 
magnitude, play a strategic part in the causation of 
industrial fluctuations. 

The problem is, then, to seek means by which all these 
capital expenditures—on new capital goods, on the 
replacement of old capital goods and on the maintenance 
of stocks of all kinds—can be smoothed out. Complete and 
absolute stability is, of course, neither possible nor 
desirable, and an elastic, fast-moving public works policy 
is needed to offset small variations in private capital 
expenditure. But it is only the small variations that can 
be offset in this way. In the past, private capital expendi- 
ture has varied, almost from month to month, by amounts 
equivalent to ‘annual rates of several hundred million 
pounds. No public works programme can be large enough, 
or quick enough on its feet, to counter fluctuations of this 
size. There must be an effective policy for bringing more 
—_ into the private capital expenditure them- 
selves 

There are possibilities of misunderstanding in the 
word “ private ” (which is used, in this connection, in the 
White Paper) that should be removed. A better word 
would be “ ‘ormal,” for it is not ownership that dis- 
tinguishes “ private capital expenditure” from “ public 
works expenditure” but purpose. It would be foolish 
to put expenditure by the Southern Railway or the North- 
Eastern Electric Supply Co. into one category and exactly 
similar expenditure by the London Passenger Transport 
Board or the Manchester Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment into another. The flow of expenditure which needs 
stabilising is the flow of capital expenditure which would 
be undertaken, irrespective of considerations of full em- 


. ployment, as part of the normal functioning of the 


business enterprise of the country, whether publicly or 
privately owned. This definition of the distinction has the 
further advantage that it sheds some light on the assump- 
tion, all too easily made, that publicly-owned enterprise 
would be easier to control, in respect of its capital ex- 
penditures, than privately-owned enterprise. This assump- 
tion is often made the basis of proposals to make the 
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nationalisation of transport, power and steel an integral 
part of a full employment policy. It may be that, say, a 
mationalised steel industry would be more responsive 
to control—but only if it were organised on a basis quite 
different from that usually put forward in nationalisation 
projects. If nationalisation carries with it the promise of 
a subsidy from the Exchequer, or of a guarantee of 
revenue, then control can be exercised. But it is usually 
made a merit of nationalisation proposals that the 
nationalised industry would be expected to cover its costs, 
and, if so, its managers wili be at least as coy as the 
managers of private industry about launching out into 
heavy expenditures when there is no return upon them in 
sight. Nationalised industries would require special grants 
or subsidies or tax reliefs before they could go very far in 
stabilising their outlay; in short, they would be in exactly 
the same position as private industry. The point is not an 
academic one ; it is of the very highest political impor- 
tance. The chief danger of the full employment policy 
becoming the football of party politics lies in the risk 
that one party will say that far-reaching socialisation is 
an essential pre-requisite, while the other will just as 
stoutly claim that the slightest tincture of Socialism would 
be ruin to the policy. If this battle is joined, it will be 
good-bye to fuli employment. It will be a far sounder 
approach to inquire what persuasions, inducements or— 
if need be—compulsions can be exercised upon industry 
—private and public alike—to secure a reasonable degree 
of stability in its “normal” capital expenditures. 

The White Paper, as was said last week, is very 
shadowy on this subject, and it is here that there is the 
greatest need for further exploration. The weapons at 
the Government’s command are of two general kinds— 
controls of all kinds, and taxation policy. Control is a 
powerful weapon when it is limitation that is in question. 
The existing machinery of the Capital Issues Committee 


‘and of other official restrictions on capital expenditure 


is quite strong enough to prevent too much investment. 
There will be occasions in peacetime when damping 
down will be the need of the moment. But they will be 
the exceptions ; the more characteristic condition is that 
of a threatened shortfall. of capital expenditure. For 
inducing an expansion, control mechanisms are very much 
less powerful. There may, nevertheless, be something that 
can be done. An Investment Board might be in a position, 
not merely to steer funds in directions where they are 
needed, but even to offer facilities to entrepreneurs who 
are hesitating. A hint is dropped in the industrial location 
chapter of the White Paper of the possibility of providing 
capital facilities, including, where necessary, share capital, 
for new enterprise in the Special Areas, and if it can be 
done there, it could also be done more generally in times 
of threatening depression. 

These possibilities require to be fully explored. But it is 
unlikely that they will lead very far. The taxation weapon 
is, potentially, far more powerful than any direct controls. 
It is important to be clear what is, and what is not, the 
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main contribution that taxation can make to employment 
policy. In other connections, it may be right to argue for 
a reduction of taxation on industry. But that is not the 
contention at the moment. What is relevant to the 
stabilisation of capital expenditure is that taxation 
on industry, whether high or low, should be varied 
from year to year in accordance with the needs 
of the general economic situation. Thus, it is agreed 
that the rate of taxation on maintenance and replacement 
expenditure (however those words are defined (should be 
nil. Would it be possible to contrive a mechanism by 
which a small rate of tax was paid on replacements ex- 
penditure in some years and a subsidy in other years, 
the average still being nil over a long period? Simularly, 
it may be right that profits re-invested in the improve- 
ment or extension of the business should bear tax at the 
full standard rate of income tax ; or it may be right that 
they should pay a lower rate. But in either case, could 
the rate be made to vary about an average? And are 
there any means by which taxation can be used to induce 
greater stability in the holding of stocks? These are the 
questions to which inquiry should be directed. There is 
just one small hint, in the White Paper’s reference to 


Russia and 


HE renewal of fighting to the north of Jassy appears 

to be the prelude to the summer campaign in the 
Balkans. The Germans at Jassy are obviously trying to 
spoil the Russian preparations for the offensive, just as, 
at this time a year ago, they attempted to do the same at 
Kursk. The course of the fighting suggests that the pre- 
sent spoiling attacks will similarly end in failure ; and 
that the Russian armies will resume their march into the. 
Balkans. Their drive from the Pruth to the Danube will 
alter at a stroke the whole military and political scene. 

The Russian armies will draw nearer to the Bulgarian 
frontiers. This is almost certain to be the signal for 
Bulgaria to leave the sinking ship of the “ New Order,” 
and possibly also to apply for the privileges of co- 
belligerency on the Russian side. Through Bulgaria the 
Russians may hope to establish contact with the partisans 
who fight in Jugoslavia and Greece. The Battle of the 
Balkans will reach its climax this summer. 

In this battle political warfare is going to play a vital 
role. In Roumania political warfare has so far been 
negative rather than positive. Its aim has been to demon- 
strate that the Russians, in Mr Molotov’s words, have no 


intention “of changing the existing social order.” The’ 


property of Roumanian, landlords is being left untouched ; 
and Russian officers “fraternise” with the Roumanian 
clergy. But Roumania is, for various reasons, not the 
most suitable ground for Russian political warfare. 
Roumania lost Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to 
Russia in 1940, and is now certain to lose them again. 
True, Marshal Stalin has promised to “ recompensate ” 
these losses. by a return of Transylvania to Roumania. Even 
so, he can hardly hope that such “ recompensation ” will 
suffice to turn the Roumanians into Russia’s friends. 
Moreover, Roumania is not a Slav country. The appeal 
to Slav solidarity, which is now the strongest weapon in 
the armoury of Russian propaganda, cannot be used 
there, though the appeal to Orthodox sentiments is likely 
to produce some effect now that the Orthodox Church 
has been reconditioned in Russia. 

Bulgaria and Jugoslavia (and Greece to a lesser extent) 
are the main assets in Russia’s Balkan policy. In the first 
two countries Slavophile slogans are certain to excite a 
response from the people. In the last two, the strongest 
partisan movements—Tito’s men in Jugoslavia and 
the EAM in Greece—look for inspiration primarily 
to Moscow. The victories of Soviet arms give new 
attractiveness to ideas and slogans that may have been 
no more than pale historical reminiscences two years ago. 

Russia reappears in the Balkan peninsula in the old 
réle of the liberator of its peoples. This fact is important 
in the short as well as in the long run. In the short run 
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deferred tax credits, that the Government’s mind is 
moving in this direction. One of the most valuable points 
for the application of public pressure is to insist that the 
hint should be enlarged into a policy. 

A great deal of progress has been made in the last 
four years with the modernisation of formerly accepted 
notions of the part that national finance can play in 
general economic policy. Though the total burden of 
taxation is now seen to be a vital element in the whole 
complex, the possibilities of variable taxation have hardly 
yet been taken into account—perhaps because the revolu- 
tion in Treasury thought has occurred at a time when: the 
steady maintenance of the maximum tax burden was 
clearly the only policy to pursue. It is to these possibilities 
—less revolutionary than other innovations already 
accepted—that Lord Woolton should invite the Treasury, 
the Inland Revenue and the economists of the War 
Cabinet Offices to address their attention. 

Taxation cannot, however, be settled except in the 
framework of financial policy as a whole. This is the 
second of the two. subjects of prior importance for a full 
employment policy, and further consideration will have 
to be given to it in a succeeding article. 


the Balkans 


it will influence the outcome of the military operations. 
In the long run it will give Russia a unique position 
of strength after the war. In many respects this position 
may become much stronger than it ever was in Czarist 
days. 

There can be no doubt that the new version of Russian 
Pan-Slav or Slavophile policies has a more effective appeal 
in the Balkans than the old Czarist version. The Pan- 
Slav movements of the pre-revolutionary era were handi- 
capped by the fact that Czardom was a feudal autocracy. 
On the one hand the Czars themselves used to curb 
Slavophile and Pan-Slav propaganda, because they were 
afraid of the popular undercurrents of that propaganda 
and of its implied or open appeals to the solidarity of the 
Slav peasant-nations. On the other hand, among the 
Balkan peoples the response to Pan-Slav slogans was often 
only half-hearted, precisely because those _ slogans 
emanated from a state based on serfdom. Throughout 
the nineteenth century, progressive Serbs or Bulgars 
looked for new ideas to the West or wavered between 
Pan-Slavism and the Western orientation. 

The Soviet version of these old ideas is largely free 
from such taints. However autocratic the system of 
government may be in Moscow, to the Balkan peoples it 
appears as the Republic of the workers and peasants. The 
appeal to racial solidarity is effectively strengthened by 
the motive of class solidarity, even if this latter motive 
has been relegated to the background in daily Slavophile 
propaganda. The -Slavophile doctrine, which a century 
ago was based on the idealisation of the primitive rural 
community (the “ mir”), and on hostility to the infil- 
tration of the Western industrial civilisation, is now based 
on the ideas of industrialisation, planned economy, and 
cultural progress. And, last but not least, behind. the 
programme of the old Pan-Slavism there lurked the threat 
of the compulsory Russification of the other Slav nations. 
The new propaganda holds out the promise of respect 
for the language and national culture of each Slav people. 
These are the elements which give to the present Slavo- 
phile propaganda its dynamic force. 

But there are also circumstances which limit its scope. 
From the time of Peter the Great up to the Balkan wars 
in 1912 and 1913, Pan-Slavism was able to exploit the 
grievances of the Slav peoples against their Turkish or 
Austrian rulers. Pan-Slav ideas outside of Russia reflected 
the longings of the Czechs, Bulgars and Serbs for their 
independence. The collapse of the Ottoman and Habs- 
burg Empires freed those peoples. German Imperialism 
in this war has brought about a temporary eclipse of 
their independence and allowed Russia to present the 
struggles in the Balkans as a continuation of the old wars 
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of liberation. But the eclipse has lasted only a few years; 
and liberation will be achieved with the expulsion of the 
German occupants. The ideals of national independence 
and sovereignty are likely to re-emerge with renewed 
strength from the war; and it is by no means certain 
that they can be entirely reconciled with the extreme 
forms of the Slav movement. 

Russian policy, it ought to be said, is not committed to 
these extremist forms. Moscow insistently emphasises 
the difference between Pan-Slavist and Slavophile poli- 
cies, rejecting the former and accepting the latter. True, 
the idea of a Balkan federation under Russian protection 
has at various stages re-appeared like a refrain in the 
history of Russian political thought ; but it has never 
gained enough strength to dominate Russia’s official 
policy, which preferred to exploit pro-Russian senti- 
ments among the “Slav brethren” in more subtle and 
less direct ways. This seems also to be the case at 
present. Russian policy appears to aim at strengthening 
Russia’s influence inside each Balkan country, but not 
at unifying the Balkans into one appendage to the 
“ greatest Slav nation.” 

After this war, Russia will have a new and decisive 
opportunity to increase its power and influence in the 
Balkans because for the first time in history it will be 
the only Great Power in this part of the world. Through- 
out the eighteenth and the nineteenth century the spread 
of Russian influence in the Balkans was opposed and 
checked by both Turkey and Austria. Slavophile and 
Pan-Slav policies were the battering rams that contri- 
buted greatly to the crumbling of those two Empires. 
The vacuum left by their collapse was filled by German 
penetration in the thirties. After Germany’s defeat there 
will be a new vacuum in which no Central European 
Power will be able to challenge Russian influence. 

This is not to say that the Russian influence in the 
Balkans will not be impeded by various economic and 
political factors. Immediately after the war Russia is 
certain to have its energies absorbed in the enormous 
task of domestic reconstruction. There will be little 
ground for intensive trade between Russia and the 
Balkan countries during this period. The primary pro- 


Electoral 


HE interim recommendations of the’ Speaker’s Confer- 
ence on Electoral Reform and the Redistribution of 
Seats, which were published last week and will soon be 
substantially passed into law, represent the latest and nearly 
the last stage in the process that started a century and a 
half ago with the campaign to abolish “ rotten boroughs ” 
and to extend the right to vote from its narrow and 
haphazard property basis. When these proposals are im- 
plemented the two main principles for which the Chartists 
petitioned and fought in the Hungry Forties—equal 
electoral districts and adult suffrage—will be largely 
accomplished, in both Parliamentary and local elections. 
There will be only vestigial traces of the older principle of 
the representation of property ; the definition of citizen- 
ship will be completely extended to include women as well 
as men ; there are reservations to ensure that the original 
idea of representing places and communities as well as 
numerically similar aggregations of voters will not be 
departed from on mere grounds of arithmetic. 

The Sixth Reform Bill, embodying both the final 
recommendations of the Speaker’s Conference and the 
recommendations of the recent Departmental Committee 
on Electoral Machinery, will in this sense look backwards 
rather than forwards. It will round off, in the conditions 
of to-day, the work of the Parliamentary reformers of the 
past. It will not, unless—as is most improbable—the 
decision of the Speaker’s Conference is reversed, introduce 
the much advocated principle of proportional represen- 
tation, namely, “that each vote recorded shall, as far as 
possible, command an equal share of representation in 
the House of Commons.” The supersession of constitu- 
encies returning each a single member by larger electoral 
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ducing countries in the South East of Europe can offer 
Russia none of the capital goods which Russia will seek 
to import. Similarly, Russia will hardly be able to export 
the manufactured goods which may be needed in the 
Balkans. Slavophile propaganda, not helped by trade 
between the Slavs, may well be reduced to an affair of 
sentiment or to a marginal political problem, at least for 
the Slav peoples in the Balkans. 

Russia has, however, a permanent strategic interest in 
the peninsula, even if its economic interest is slight. In 
the present war it has been demonstrated that no large 
scale assault on Russia can be undertaken without control 
over the Balkans. Before Hitler set out to conquer the 
steppes of Russia he had to secure his right flank by 
occupying Jugoslavia and Greece. This lesson has hardly 
been wasted on Russia’s leaders. The strategic approach 
to the Balkan problem raises a number of new issues. 
The Balkans themselves are torn by conflicting national ' 
aspirations, chief among them being the conflict between 
Bulgars and Serbs. To satisfy the claims of both nationali- 
ties is almost impossible. Russian diplomacy has not yet 
spoken its last word on this issue. But it may safely be 
assumed that it is not inclined to support any pan- 
Serb claims, and that it will be even less inclined to 
do so if in the last minute the Bulgars succeed in joining 
the victor’s band-wagon. There is even a chance that Pan- 
Serb aspirations may be effectively checked by a coalition 
of Croat and Bulgarian interests. 

The motive of security is also likely to induce Russia 
to seek a new settlement with the non-Slav states on the 
fringes of the Balkans, that is, with Turkey and Italy. 
Russia’s unexpected recognition of Marshal Badoglio’s 
Government and the friendly relations between the 
Soviet and the Italian Governments that have developed 
since then, point in this direction, while the future of 
Soviet-Turkish relations still remains shrouded in un- 
certainty. But Italy is not liked in several of the Balkan 
countries, and a complete reconciliation between Russia 
and Italy might in the long run greatly diminish the 
effectiveness of Slavophile propaganda. Russian diplomacy 
may be confronted with a Gordian knot of contradictions 
that can hardly be cut by a propaganda sword alone. 


Retorm 


units in order to allow the mathematical allocation of 
seats according to votes, regardless of the accidents of 
local boundaries, will not be contemplated. Indeed, the 
Speaker’s Conference has explicitly recommended that the 
few constituencies at present returning two members 
should be abolished and redivided. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that this conservative 


‘approach to the method of election is, in general, the 


right one. The chief strength of the British system of 
Parliamentary government, by contrast with other modes 
elsewhere, resides in the fact that British Cabinets can 
normally depend upon the assured support of a majority 
of representatives in the House of Commons. To endanger 
this advantage by attempting to secure the precise repre- 
sentation of minorities among the electorate would be to 
take an unwarrantable risk. The real purpose of a General 
Election is not to secure an exactly representative House 
of Commons but to put into power the Government that 
the electors like most or dislike least. It is of course 
true that, in a system of single member constituencies, it 
would be possible for a party to obtain just under half 
the total votes polled without securing a single parlia- 
mentary seat. It is equally true, however, that the House 
of Commons is by tradition and intention an assembly 
representative of the several local communities into which 
the country is socially and geographically divided ; and it 
is only by means of the equality of single electoral 
districts that this communal foundation can be roughly 
reconciled with the desirable object of ensuring that each 
member shall represent an approximately similar number 
of votes. If three-cornered contests and members elected 
by a minority become usual, there is a strong case for 
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the Alternative Vote in single-member constituencies. But 
that is a different matter from Proportional Representation 
and would probably have a different result. Indeed, it 
would be intended to assist the object of getting a majority 
—vital for good government—rather than that of fully 
representative minorities. 

It is in the redistribution of seats to match population 
that the main change in Parliamentary representation will 
be accomplished. The Parliamentary franchise has already 
been brought to the point of adult suffrage, with this 
important qualification: that a large proportion of adult 
citizens are not in fact able to make their right to vote 
effective, because of deficiencies in the machinery of 
registration. These deficiencies are to be remedied by the 
provisions for continuous registration introduced in the 
Parliament (Election and Meeting) Act of last year, which 
_will be extended, according to the recommendations of 
the Speaker’s Conference, to local elections also. 

The chief reform—indeed the only fundamental one 
that is envisaged—is in the field of elections to the 
councils of local authorities. The introduction of adult 
suffrage locally by the assimilation of the Parliamentary 
and local Government franchises is a radical change. 
Hitherto the principle in local elections has been no repre- 
sentation without taxation. Broadly, the body of occupiers 
of rateable premises (and their spouses) have composed 
the electorate ; and thus the basis of representation has 
remained, directly or indirectly, the ownership or use of 
property. It is now intended that the mere attain- 
ment of the age of full citizenship should be the 
basic qualification here as in the case of Parliamentary 
elections. 

It is true that the right to cast an extra vote by virtue 
of the occupation of business premises will remain in all 
elections ; and that university graduates will still be 

- entitled, in certain conditions, to cast an additional vote 
in the university constituencies. But these are only small 
and not over-important exceptions to the general rule of 
manhood and womanhood suffrage. 

What now remains in the long story of Parliamentary 
reform is the problem of the efficient administration of 
the principles which have now been finally accepted. The 
method of continuous registration may make the accept- 
ance of adult suffrage fully effective, though there may 
still be doubts about its efficient working in any wartime 
or post-war election which may occur when large bodies 
of men and women are in uniform and away from their 
homes. The principle of equal electoral districts will, 
according to the latest proposals, be applied automatically; 
but as a matter of political fact, it is by no means sure 
that the most effective or indeed the most reasonable 
solution has yet been found. The Speaker’s Conference 
recommends the immediate subdivision of abnormaily 


large constituencies, for which 25 additional seats are to 


be provisionally provided. This would be followed, in the 
first place, by a complete redistribution scheme, carried 
through by Boundary Commissioners, with a view to 
securing that each member of the House of Commons 
should represent the “quota” of electors 
ascertained by dividing the total electorate in Great 
Britain by the total number of seats in Great Britain 
(other than university seats) existing at the time of the 
Boundary Commissioners’ report. 
Secondly, there is to be a procedure of periodic review 
in order to keep the constituencies up-to-date. 
In principle, this machinery is unexceptionable ; but 
the proposals are accompanied by certain reservations 
which are perhaps more open to question. In the first 


place, it is recommended that—apart from.the temporary © 


addition of 25 seats, which is apparently to disappear 
when the redistribution is complete—the number of 
Parliamentary seats shall remain substantially as at present, 
that is 591, not counting university seats. Secondly, it is 
laid down, no doubt on sound grounds of effective regional 
representation, that there shall be no reduction in the 
present number of members for Scotland, Wales or 
Northern Ireland. Thus the suggestion is, in effect, that 
for every new constituency created by the subdivision of 
abnormally large ones (which will almost certainly be 
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English constituencies) some other abnormally small con- 
stituency (probably in England) should be abolished. In 
the first instance, for example, the proposal that a 
maximum of 25 new constituencies should be created in 
swollen towns, carries the implication that 25 other English 
constituencies may subsequently be suppressed. The 
logic of this arrangement may be impeccable, but its 
political practicability cannot be guaranteed. 

From the outset of the movement for Parliamentary 
reform, when the first attacks were launched upon “ rotten 
boroughs,” it has always been harder to abolish old con- 
stituencies than it has been to create new ones. The parties 
are easily in agreement about the desirability of giving 
extra members to Hendon and Romford ; they are, not 
unnaturally, much less ready to see the abolition of even 
the smallest of their “safe” seats. Is it really necessary 
to court this kind of controversy, with one party seeking 
to keep the small urban seats while another is equally 
anxious to preserve small seats in rural areas? In other 
words, can it be argued that a total Parliamentary strength 
of round about 600 members need be regarded as 
sacrosanct? It will not be forgotten that the House of 
Commons was probably in its prime when the number 
of members, with the inclusion of Ireland, exceeded 700. 
Nor is there any likelihood, in view of the probable trend 
of population, that to accept a smaller quota of electors 
per member than the 50,000 odd now proposed would 
invite the risk of a continuous swelling of Parliamentary 
numbers or an over-large House. Moreover, in a period 
of political history when it is increasingly the desire of 
members to -keep in the closest contact with their con- 
stituents, there is much to be said for reducing the 
number of constituents to be served. Finally—and in one 
sense this is the most important consideration of all— 
it is only by the enlargement, within limits, of the number 
of members that the balance between office-holders and 
private members, which has been drastically disturbed 
by the multiplication of Under-Secretaries, Parliamentary 
Secretaries and Parliamentary Private Secretaries, can be 
satisfactorily restored. Plainly it will be necessary to 
abolish abnormally small constituencies whose number of 
electors has dwindled unduly; but there is a strong case 
for widening the margin of survival proposed by the 
Speaker’s Conference (25 per cent below the “ quota ”) 
and for permitting some increase in the total number of 
constituencies and members. 

The Sixth Reform Bill, with these provisos, will surely 
be regarded as an important historical milestone. But it 
should not be thought that this final, or penultimate, 
exercise in the mechanics of representation will in itself 
furnish the political strength or democratic vigour upon 
which so much will depend for the fyture of this country 
in the next decades. It is as true now as it was in 1832 
that Parliament is what it does. It has been a notable 
achievement to have preserved the strength of government 
while transforming its popular basis out of all recognition ; 
and it is because of the critical necessity: not to undo 
this achievement that the logic of those who advocate 
proportional representation is not acceptable. Even so, 
it is not enough simply to grant adult suffrage and to 
construct equal electoral districts. It is upon the quality 
of candidates and equally upon the good sense of electors 
that the outcome will depend ; and the recommendation 
of the Speaker’s Conference which has still to be 
announced upon the expenses of election candidates 
will touch at least the fringe of this crucial matter. 

At present the way to Parliament for men of talent 
and character is doubly blocked ; first by the expense 
involved ; and, secondly, by the habitual preference of the 
main political parties for either money or seniority rather 
than for ability in their choice of candidates. It would 
not be unreasonable for the Speaker’s Conference to 
recommend that the expenses of candidates at elections, 
and of members between elections, should be further 
limited in amount, and that, in the case of candidates 
at any rate, they should be paid out of public funds. The 
parties would then have no excuse for failing in their 
duty to put forward the right men and women to represent 
the people ; nor would the electors have any excuse for 
omitting to elect the best. 
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NOTES OF 


Much has been said in this war about the common 
man. By this is commonly meant the less well-off who 
needs public aid to give him equal private opportunity. 
Sometimes he is the “ little” man used by the big business 
men of the press to attack other big business. But the 
common man has another claim to fame, beyond his 
position as the object of social reforms or the subject of 
the struggle for free enterprise. He has fought the war, in 
the field and in the factory ; and if there is any outstanding 
impression of these long war years in this country it is the 
ordinary behaviour of ordinary people when faced with 
extraordinary happenings. At every crisis in the war—Sep- 
tember 1939, when the bombers were expected and never 
came ; the catastrophe of Dunkirk which never became a 
calamity ; the Blitz; the certain fall of Cairo which never 
fell ; the German rout in Tunisia that was never expected ; 
and now the grandest deed of all in the scale of history, the 
re-invasion of Europe—he has gone about his business with 
less excitement, less hand-wringing or less handshaking 
than seemed humanly possible. Eye-witnesses will always 
remember the ordinary behaviour of the ordinary people of 


Britain while history was making them and their kinsmen 
great. 


* —_ * 
The Initial Success 


The opening of the invasion of Europe on June 6th 
brought initial successes that surpassed even the most 
optimistic expectations. The assembly of the expeditionary 
forces and their embarkation met with no interference from 
the Luftwaffe. The passage of the vast armadas across the 
Channel went on almost undisturbed ; the intervention of 
the enemy’s navy was too episodic and too feeble to cause 
confusion. The first vanguards of the invasion reached their 
destination on the coast of Normandy after the Allied air 
forces had partly destroyed the coastal defences. Elaborate 
anti-invasion obstacles under the water and on the shore 
proved less formidable than might have been feared. True, 
towards the end of the first day of the fighting and on the 
morrow some German coastal batteries were able to renew 
activity ; but they could fire only on a reduced scale and 
for a short time. The first landings on the stretch of the 
coast between Cherbourg and the Seine Estuary were 
quickly followed up by a drive inland in which tanks took 
part on the very first day of the battle. The pattern of the 
operation has now emerged gradually as a design to establish 
the first large assembly base for the Allied forces on the 
continent. An advance inland from the beaches carried the 
attackers to Caen and into Bayeux on the second day of 
the fighting. This advance in the centre of the invasion 
area was supported by the landing of air-borne troops some 
thirty or forty miles behind the enemy’s rear, between 
Argentan and Falaise. At those important road junctions the 
air-borne troops delayed the onrush of the German reserves 
towards Caen where the first heavy tank battle had de- 
veloped. Similar massive landings of air-borne troops were 
reported from the east and south-west of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. It seems that in the Cherbourg Peninsula their 
task was not only to protect the sea-borne landings, but 
also to play a more independent réle in gaining territory. 
The central and western sectors of the invasion area have 
so far been the main scenes of the fighting, while little news 
has come from the eastern sector around the Seine Estuary. 


* 


The first invasion days have shown technical excellence, 
precision of timing and a fine spirit on the Allied side. 
They have also revealed the striking inadequacy of the 
enemy’s air-force, which compels him to hold back his 
reserves in aircraft—they are authoritatively estimated at 
500 bombers and 1,750 fighters—for the most critical stage 
of the fighting. It should not be forgotten that this is the 
first baptism of fire for much of General Eisenhower’s 
armies while the enemy has many seasoned and battle 
experienced soldiers. It is also important that the successful 
Norman prelude to the invasion should be seen in the 
right perspective. The Allied forces are still fighting for 
their first assembly base on the continent. Much remains 
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still to be done before this assembly base is established. 
Other assembly bases at key points on the Atlantic coast 
will have to be secured. There will be periods of intense 
activity and there may also be days or weeks of lull, before 
the drive into the heart of France begins, and before Allied 
blows make the Wehrmacht reel to defeat. But already the 
world has witnessed the great moment when History itselt 
commanded the forces of freedom: “ Hic mare, hic Salta! ” 


x * x 


An Administration for France 


France is the first battlefield of the invasion. Para- 
doxically, it is still the only Western country with which 


Britain and America have concluded no agreement on the 


conduct of civil affairs. While in the very first hours of 
the battle, King Haakon spoke to Norway, Dr Gerbrandy to 
Holland, M. Pierlot to Belgium and M. Dupong to Luxem- 
bourg, France, the actual zone of operations, heard only 
the voice of General Eisenhower, and it was not until the 
afternoon that General de. Gaulle spoke to the people of 
France. Nor do the messages of the two Generals throw 
much light on the question of a civil administration. 
General Eisenhower promised that Frenchmen would be in 
charge of France’s civil administration and that Vichyites 
“would be removed.” General de Gaulle told the people 
to obey the instructions of “the French Government.” 
Does this mean that during his few days in this country 
General de Gaulle has succeeded in reaching a satisfactory 
solution? Are the plans worked out in Algiers by the 
French Committee and Assembly to be put into effect and 
will their Commissioners be assigned to each area as it 1s 
liberated? This seems the only alternative to the worst kind 
of political chaos. The French Committee claim that, 
whether they are recognised or not, their authority in 
France is such that only their writ will run. This is very 
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probably true, but the mere suggestion that other groups 
can jockey for position may leave gaps where ex-attentistes 
can find a niche, or, which would be worse, it may tempt 
ardent Gaullistes to abuse their popular appeal in order to 
make sure of their authority. An orderly arrangement alone 
will prevent excesses on both sides. 


* x * 


The Fall of Rome 


Everyone will be glad to hear that Rome has been 
liberated intact. The Germans made no attempt to fight 
a delaying action through the city. This might have gained 
them some time to extricate their forces more thoroughly 
from the positions south of Rome, but their withdrawal 
appears in any case to have been successful, and politics, 
not strategy, must have dictated their decision. The Ger- 
man Catholics—about a third of the population—have the 
most outspoken leaders of any potential opposition inside 
Germany. The German bishops have not minced words in 
their pastorals, and the pulpit is the only place where in 
recent years the Germans have heard public criticism of 
their rulers. The destruction of Rome might have had 
dangerous repercussions across the Alps. The Germans may 
also have been influenced by a desire to preserve their 
doubtful réle of “defenders of Western Civilisation.” By 
proposing that Rome should now be an “open city,” they 
are trying to make the city militarily useless to the Allies 
and to lay at their door the blame for any future damage. 
The weakness of the Luftwaffe revealed in the landings in 
Northern France suggests that the Germans will have little 
air strength available to attack Rome, whatever use is made 
of the city. For the Allies, its significance is now political 
rather than military. It is once again the capital of Italy. 
The King has resigned his powers to the Crown Prince, 
who, as Lieutenant of the Realm, has accepted Marshal 
Badoglio’s resignation and asked him to form a new 
Ministry which will include political representatives of 
liberated Rome. 


* * 


The Italian Boot 


The dramatic expedition across the Channel has up to a 
point overshadowed the greai victories scored by General 
Alexander in Italy. Yet the advance up the Apennine 
Peninsula has now developed into a brilliantly conducted 
and lightning pursuit. The mopping up of the remnants of 
the German rearguard in Rome was completed on June 4th, 
while the main forces of the Fifth and Eighth Armies were 
already on Kesselring’s heels to the west, north and east of 
the city. The main line of the pursuit leads northwards 
across the Campagna and along the coastal road. Here 
Kesselring’s forces can no longer count on establishing 
defence lines as formidable as those by which they managed 
to delay the Allied advance to the south of Rome. They are 
also exposed here to the double and constantly present 
threat of bombardment from the air and of an Allied sea 
or airborne descent in their rear, based on nearby Corsica. 
The subsidiary line of General Alexander’s pursuit runs to 
the east of Rome, along Highway Five, already reported to 
be dominated by the Eighth Army, which bars the way of 
retreat to the German forces, of unknown strength, that 
have not succeeded in disengaging or have been left behind 
as rearguards. General Alexander’s objective is, as before, 
not merely or not even to capture territory, but to put out 
of action as large a proportion of the enemy’s forces as 
possible. It is characteristic in this connection that the 
guerillas in northern Italy have now received the order not 
to interfere with the despatch of enemy forces to the south, 
but to do their utmost to upset their withdrawal to the north. 
The bearing of the Italian campaign on the western front 
needs no further explanation. The Italian boot is uncomfort- 
ably pinching Hitler’s leg at the time when he must value 
freedom of movement above everything else. 


* ” * 
Weatherwise 


In the silly season preceding the Second Front, the 
weather—in the Straits of Dover—began to reassert itself 
in the columns of the daily press. Day after day, the public 
was informed that there was a cloudless blue sky in the 
Straits—but not necessarily in any other part of the English 
Channel—that there was.a heat haze, that thunder clouds 
were piling up, that there was a light breeze or a strong 
wind as the case might be; sometimes the reporter even 
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let his imagination flow in a description of the sea itself, 
which was choppy with breakers or calm and unbroken. 
Thus and thus did the press attempt to satisfy its readers’ 
summer thirst for weather news without infringing the 
censorship regulations. It was a good enough joke while it 
lasted. But now that the Straits, or rather the Channel, 
have been crossed by Allied troops, is it not time that this 
silly secrecy should disappear with the silly season? Or is 
it at least not time that “ They” should no longer get away 
with the plea of military necessity but have to show cause 
why news of the weather in London is of more value to 
the enemy than news of the weather in the Straits? In itself, 
the regulation is insignificant. But like the ban on church 
bells, which could only be lifted by slow stages, it is one 
more proof that the bureaucrat finds it easier to impose 
restrictions than to lift them, and with—it is hoped—the 
time approaching when many similar restrictions and im- 
positions, such as the black-out and fire-watching, can be 
abolished overnight, it has a deeper importance. For the 
public will certainly, with a better grace, put up with the 
many necessary controls and regulations which will have 
to be maintained after the armistice, if those that are 
clearly unnecessary, and very irksome, are swept away 
unhesitatingly and at once. Cannot, therefore, that foolish 
pseudonym, the Straits of Dover, go the way of Parliament's 
“ sitting days”? It would be a discard from strength. 


* * * 


Location of Industry 


Mr Dalton’s explanation in the Commons on Wednes- 
day of the policy of the Government on the location of 
industry, which was set out in the Employment White 
Paper a. fortnight ago, met with much approval. The 
once-distressed areas will become “development areas,” 
to which it will be the Government’s aim to “steer” the 
factories required to establish a balance between different 
types of industry. “Guidance, advice and suggestions ” 
will be given by the Government on the location of all 
“important schemes for large extensions or new build- 
ings ”; and there will be a considerable enlargement of 
the powers of financial inducement and aid which were 
applied on a small scale before the war to the Special Areas. 
The chief criticism made in the debate was that the 
Government’s intentions still do not go far enough ; that 
there is still no proposal to direct particular industries to 
particular places or, in the case of London, whose conges- 
tion so much concerned the Barlow Commission four and 
a half years ago, to ban further industrial development 
altogether wherever necessary ; and that the location exist- 
ing industries will not be altered. It certainly cannot be 
assumed beforehand that the new location policy, which 
is consultative and persuasive in character, will prove 
sufficiently positive in practice to achieve its aims. 


*x * * 


Colonial Development 


In last year’s debate on the colonial estimates, Colonel 
Stanley dealt mainly with the political aspects of colonial 
rule, with the progress that had been made by certain 
colonies towards self-government in recent years and with 
the best means of encouraging that progress—by education 
in its widest sense of self-help. This year, he dealt -with 
economic development, the second of what a year ago he 
called “the twin pillars upon which any sound scheme of 
political responsibility must be based.” He gave a full 
account of the machinery of planning in the colonies. In 
nearly all the big colonies there has been set up a Colony 
Development Committee, composed of the heads of the 
various departments of administration, some unofficial 
members, and one whole-time member, either official or 
unofficial, who is engaged full-time. The plans which these 
committees are drawing up are to be comprehensive and 
long-term—“ real five- or ten-year plans covering the whole 
development of the colonies, and not just a new hospital 
here and a new road there.” Secondly, the Colonial Office 
is encouraging regional co-operation in planning—such as 
the Stockdale organisation in the West Indies, the Civil 
Members Committee in West Africa (which is composed 
of the Governors under the chairmanship of Lord Swinton, 
the Minister Resident, and to which outside experts have 
been attached), and the Governors’ Conference in East 
Africa. Thirdly, the Colonial Secretary said that the part 
of his Department in colonial development is to stimulate 
and assist the formation of plans, helped by reports and 
investigations of the advisory committee, and also to make 
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certain that there is no one-sided development in any 
colony, but that detailed planning must be done by the 
colony itself. This machinery of planning is satisfactory. 
Colonel Stanley’s emphasis on the need to encourage local 
enthusiasm and to allow a great deal of local initiative 
is reassuring. So, too, is his reiteration that the £5,000,000 
a year allowed by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act is “quite inadequate for the needs which these plans 
will disclose.” But it is still doubtful whether the rdle 
allotted to the Colonial Office is positive enough, whether 
it ought not to give more of a lead to enable the local 
development committees to fix their targets high. Judgment 
must be suspended until more is known of the plans sub- 
mitted by the colonies. They should be given the fullest 
publicity. 
* x * 


Education in the Lords 


“D ” Day did no good to Tuesday’s debate in the House 
of Lords when the Education Bill was read a second time. 
For the most part the few peers present came because they 
had prepared speeches which they were determined to 
make. Very naturally, there was very little of an audience. 
Yet the debate itself was a significant one. Never before, 
probably, has an Education Bill received such a cordial 
welcome from all peers, lay and ecclesiastical. Lord Woolton, 
who spoke for the Government, had an easy row to hoe. 
He voiced the opinion of the House when he claimed that 
the nation’s greatest asset was its children ; that the present 
system of schooling, for all its virtues, is not adequate to 
meet national needs ; and that the most important advances 
proposed in the present Bill are the end of the existing class 
distinction between elementary and secondary education. 
Lord Nathan was largely concerned to stress the importance 
of what has now come to be called the McNair principle: 
that the recruitment of teachers should be as wide as pos- 
sible from all sections of the community, with no type of 
talent or experience barred ; and that teachers in training 
should have the closest contact, not only with the school 
in which they are to work, but also with the community to 
which they and their pupils inseparably belong. Lord 
Samuel, similarly, laid stress upon the physical conditions 
of good education, upon the achievements that have been 
made in the guarantee of nutrition and good health to school 
children. Significantly, too, he emphasised the dangers of 
mass production either of scholars or of teachers. Most 
outstandingly, the Bishops who spoke gave an unprecedented 
approval to the denominational clauses of the Bill. But both 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Chichester 
were eager to add that the proposed arrangements for de- 
nominational teaching and the administration of religious 
schools should not be regarded simply as an organisational 
and financial compromise. Their approval of the Bill 
was determined by their belief that by it religious teaching 
is given an integral part in the new schooling. Briefly, but 
almost ominously, in these speeches, as in others, the still 
unresolved financial problem was indicated as the chief 
obstacle to these generally applauded reforms. It remains 
doubtful yet whether either local authorities, in view of the 


. other extra administrative expenses to be laid upon them, or 


religious bodies will be capable, even with the proposed 
generous support from public funds, of bringing all the 
schools up to the standards which are to be obligatory upon 
the entire community. More and more, it is evident that 
some reconsideration of the local financial position, in face 
of new postwar tasks, is imperative and urgent. 


* * * 


Change of Guard in Sofia 


The protracted Governmental crisis in Bulgaria has 
ended in the formation of a new Cabinet under Ivan 
Bagrianov, former Minister of Agriculture. The new 
Ministry, which is described as a Government of experts, 
is politically almost colourless. The new Prime Minister 
himself has the reputation of being a friend of Germany, 
while his colleagues have no political reputation at all, and 
one of them, the Minister of Agriculture, Kostov, who was 
Professor at Leningrad University, can certainly be re- 
garded as a friend of Russia. For the time being, the new 
Prime Minister is also the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
but the permanent post is said to have been reserved for 
the present Bulgarian representative at Madrid, Draganov. 
This seems to indicate that, though the new rulers of Sofia 
have declared the intention of continuing the old foreign 
policy, they are nevertheless anxious to have as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs a personality who had established contacts 
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with non-Axis Powers in a neutral capital. On balance, 
it seems that, subjected to the double pressure from 
Russia and Germany, the Bulgars have decided to make 
no hasty move in any direction or to make haste very 
slowly towards Russia. Internal unrest in the country has 
grown, and though there are no symptoms of open civil 
strife, political disintegration has gone pretty far. A number 
of high Bulgarian officers have recently fled from their 
country and crossed the frontier to Turkey or to Russia 
or have joined the Jugoslav guerillas. Bagrianov’s main pre- 
occupation is therefore to keep internal order in Bulgaria 
as well as in the occupied territories, where guerilla fighting 
goes on. 
* * * 


Truce in the Balkans 


King Peter of Jugoslavia has at last dismissed the old 
pan-Serbian Ministers by whom he was surrounded unti! 
recently, and he has entrusted Dr Subachitch with the 
task of forming a new Government. The new Jugoslav 
Premier is not a Serb but a Croat, a prominent member 
of Machek’s Feasant Party. This may help him very much 
in finding a common language in discussions with the 
representatives of Marshal Tito, with whom he is 
expected to confer at Bari. Whether the choice 
of a Croat politician for the post of Jugoslav Prime 
Minister will be welcomed in Serbia is not at 
all certain, though Dr Subachitch has been an ardent 
supporter of the federalist conception of the Triune 
Kingdom and not a Croat separatist. King Peter has also 
invited General Michailovitch to send his delegates to the 
Bari conference. It looks as if the Lebanon conference, 
at which unity between the principal Greek parties was 
achieved, had provided the model for the programme of 
Dr. Subachitch. The Lebanon agreement on Greek unity 
still awaits sanction by the underground groups in Greece 
itself. The leaders of the Greek Communist Party have in 
the meantime renewed their expression of confidence in 
M. Papandreou, the new Prime Minister, though the pro- 
motion of Admiral Vulgaris, who suppressed the mutiny 
in the Greek Navy, to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy has brought some critical comment from the Greek 
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Left. Both the Greek and Jugoslav Prime Ministers, M. 
Papandreou and Dr Suachitch, are men of the Left Centre, 
and as such they are better quaiitied than their predecessors 
to work for a social and political truce in their countries. 


x * * 


Local Administration 


The recent Newcastle-upon-Tyne incident revealed a 
certain laxity of administration in the Civil Defence Ser- 
vices because of the blurring of responsibility between the 
officials of the council and the A.R-P. officers, | who 
in several cases were one and the same person. This has 
led naturally to the suggestion from the Home Office that 
there should be a separation of powers in local administra- 
tion at least in A.R.P. matters. This suggestion, from Mr 
Morrison, has not been well received, either by the local 
authorities most directly concerned or by other authorities 
in places where similar difficulties have not so far arisen. 
The view of several local councils appears to be that this 
directive represents yet another attempt by the central 
Government to impose forms of procedure upon locally 
elected representative bodies. It would be a gross error, 
however, if this kind of suspicion were to obscure the neces- 
sity for a clear division between the persons responsible for 
policy and those responsible for the policy’s execution. It is 
reasonable that policy should be made by elected commit- 
tees and that the chairmen of these committees, also elec- 
ted representatives, should have a special concern in the 
business which is their committee’s province. But it is 
wholly unreasonable, and dangerous in ways that hardly 
need specification, that these elected representatives, even 
though chairmen, should themselves be responsible for 
carrying out their own orders. There is a crucial need, in 
the interest of both efficiency and fairness, that the same 
distinction between elected and permanent personnel should 
be made in local government as is made between Parlia- 
mentary Ministers and the Civil Service. If on short-term 
and short-sighted views, Mr Morrison’s plea in the matter 
of ARP is resisted, then many gloomy forebodings about 
the possible course of local administration will be given 
added justification. This is the more so because, owing to 
the suspension of elections, local committees and local 
chairmen cannot even claim to be properly representative 
of local opinion. 


* * * 


Prosperous Countryside 


The friend of the countryshide often beiieves wisb all 
sincerity that, if people from the town would come to work 
on the land, a great deal of disease and poor physique 
could be eliminated at only a moderate cost in terms of 
industrial output. This time Sir John D. Barlow, speaking 
to the Farmers’ Club, even maintained that such a policy 
was better than the “negative policy of spending untold 
millions on social services in urban areas trying to regain 
that which had been lost.” The fact that agricultural com- 
munities are themselves already in great need of much 
increased social services always tends to be ignored in 
such arguments, and what is never made clear in state- 
ments like this is how the increased rural population can 
be at once large and prosperous. It is perfectly possible 
to have a prosperous agriculture, run by a small labour 
force and making the most of technical economies, or, 
alternatively, a large agricultural population whose average 
productivity would be considerably less than before and 
the cost of whose maintenance might be of the same order 
of magnitude as the cost of new social services in the 
urban.areas. The real answer to ill-health and malnutrition 
in the towns of this country can never lie simply in our 
own rural areas, pleasant and restful though they may 
be. It can only be found in a high level of efficiency in 
the industries and trades for which we are suited, including 
the most suitable types of farming on an economic scale ; 
in the provision of the cheapest possible food and raw 
materials, and in social services and redistributed income 
where necessary in both town and country. 


* * * 


The Wolfram Ban 


As a gesture of friendship and alliance, the Portu- 
guese Government has banned all exports of wolfram to 
Germany. Mr Eden made it quite clear in the Commons 
that the British Government had conducted the negotia- 
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tions and that their success had been due to Portugal’s 
desire to honour as far as possible their ancient alliance. 
Close contact was maintained with the American and 
Brazilian Governments, but the affair was clearly Anglo- 
Portuguese. As the Portuguese authorities put it: 

In taking this grave decision the Portuguese Government 


wishes once more to prove its fidelity to the traditional alliance 
between the two nations. 


It is therefore a little odd to learn from the State Depart- 
ment that the Americans in fact negotiated the agreement 
“in close co-operation with the British and Brazilian 
Governments.” A short time ago when the negotiations 
with Spain did not end in one hundred per cent success, 
the State Department was quick to dissociate itself from 
the bargain and to blame the British. The Portuguese 
nege@tiations have obviously been very successful, and 
while the principle upon which the State Department 
seems to be working is understandable, it is not altogether 
designed to contribute to cordial understanding with the 
Foreign Office. 


*” . * * 


The Polish Premier in Washington 


The Polish Prime Minister, Mr Mikolajczyk, first 
planned to visit the United States at the beginning of this 
year. His trip was then cancelled. After the Soviet Govern- 
ment, having proposed a settlement with Poland on the 
basis of the Curzon Line, refused to enter into negotiations 
with the Polish Government, Mr Churchill offered his 
good offices as mediator. Private correspondence between 
Mr Churchill and Marshal Stalin failed to produce any 
Positive results ; and an earlier American offer of media- 
tion was formally refused by the Russians. But further 
informal soundings have now apparently been made 
through American channels ; and it was probably in con- 
nection with these that the Polish Prime Minister unex- 
pectedly went to Washington last week. It is quite possible 
that Professor Lange and Father Orlemanski, the two 
American Poles who visited Moscow recently and conferred 
there with Marshal Stalin, have brought back some more 
specific proposals which will be the subject of Mr. Miko- 
lajczyk’s discussions. Before his departure, the Polish Prime 
Minister Tepeated the Polish proposals for a temporary 
demarcation line between Poland and Russia which would 
leave Vilna and Lwéw, the two largest ethnically Polish 
towns in the disputed area, on the Polish side. The 
Russians refused to consider this suggestion when it was 
first made ; but it is not impossible that the gap between 


the Polish and Russian viewpoints may have narrowed 
since then. . 


* * * 


New Governments in Latin America 


All Latin American governments are struggling more or 
less successfully with the tradition of lawlessness and 
arbitrary rule. In almost every state, the army tends to be 
a permanently disaffected centre and to be behind evezy 
violent change of government. It was true of Argentina 


and of Bolivia. It is true now of Ecuador. After last week’s _ 


fighting, a provisional military government under General 
Alba has been set up at Quito and will hold office until 
President Ibarra returns from exile. The advent to power of 
the military clique in Ecuador is probably not dangerous 
in the wider context of United Nations relations. The army 
is not unfriendly to the United States and has received 
Lend-Lease material. But it may become dangerous in the 
narrower sphere of South American politics. The govern- 
ment of President Arroyo, the deposed President, settled 
the long-standing territorial dispute between Peru and 
Ecuador ‘by an agreement which was to the advantage of 
Peru. Military leaders in Ecuador were not satisfied with 
the agreement and the change of government may lead to 
renewed trouble and even renewed fighting. The case of 
Ecuador shows how hard the habit of military intervention 
and arbitrary government is to break. This week’s elections 
in Cuba are therefore all the more remarkable, for the 
tradition of Cuban politics was second to none in turbulence 
and bloodshed until President Batista assumed leadership 
in 1933. He rose from the ranks of the army and became 
the dominant figure in 1933 when after a “ sergeants’ revolt ” 
he made himself Chief of Staff. From 1933 until 1940 he 
was the power behind the throne of a succession of 
presidents and used his influence to get the army out of 
politics and to reduce the inefficiency and corruption of the 
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regime. In 1940 he held a free and constitutional election 
and as Presidential candidate received an overwhelming 
majority. His four years of office have been peaceful, con- 
stitutional and on the whole progressive. The great question 
was whether he would allow a ffee election to supplant 
him, if this should prove to be the will of the people. Last 
week’s elections suggest that his devotion to constitutional 
government covers even this concession. His nominee, Dr 
Saladrigas, has been defeated and the leader of the opposition 
parties, Dr. Grau San Martin, has been elected. The 
elections were perfectly free and there was no trace of 
army intervention. The question remains whether the new 
President and President Batista can now loyally reverse 
roles and continue the experiment of constitutional govern- 
ment in Cuba. 


Irish Election 


The result of the general election in Eire has put an 
end to Mr De Valera’s year-long government by a 
minority. The Prime Minister chose the moment for the 
election most skilfully, and found his opponents at their 
weakest. His party is once more in a position to govern 
with effective political backing in the Dail. Since the 
general election of June, 1943, Fianna Fail, of which Mr 
De Valera is the party leader, had been dependent on the 
support, or at least the acquiescence, of the minor parties, 
those of Labour and the Farmers, since it was in a minority 
of four in the Dail against the combined numbers of Fine 
Gael, the Farmers’ Party, Labour and the Independents. 
Now the clear majority which Mr De Valera lost 
last year has been regained. The distribution of seats in 
the Dail among the various parties in the last three 
elections is shown below: 


1938 1943 1944 
Fianna Fail........ 77 67 76 
Fine Gael.......... 45 32 30 
LQDOOF oo. occec ccs 9 17 8 
National Labour.... aes axe 4 
Farmers’ Party..... sie 14 il 
Independents ...... 7 8 9 
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These factors have probably contributed to the latest 
result. In the first place, the loss of five seats by Labour 
and National Labour combined was undoubtedly the result 
of the split in the labour ranks. Secondly, the party 
machine of Fianna Fail’s nearest opponent has shown in- 
creasing inferiority and lack of grip. The third factor has 
undoubtedly been the difficulty of transporting the electors, 
of whom only 65 per cent voted, to the polls. The support 
for Fine Gael and for the Farmers’ Party comes largely 
from the rural districts, where these difficulties are now 
among the most serious of the inconveniences arising from 
the war. The present result, however, cannot be taken as 
any indication of the future trend of Irish politics. Party 
policy and the choice of the electorate are both affected by 
the conditions of the war period and liable to considerable 
alteration. 


* * * 


Social Security for All 


Sir William Beveridge, in a speech last week, reiterated 
the political philosophy that lies behind his social security 
plan. This is that the state exists for all its citizens and 
not just for some of them. Translated into practice, this 
means that the community should assure to each of its 
citizens, as their right, a certain minimum standard of 
living. It follows that the same minimum should be forth- 
coming whatever the reason for the individual’s inability 
to fend for himself, whether this be due to unemployment, 
illness or old age. The attainment of some minimum 
standard is in no way dependent on the attainment of any 
particular level of national income. It is a question, whether 
the country be poor or rich, of establishing priorities in 
production and consumption that will guarantee first a 
sufficient supply of essential goods and services for those 
at the base of the social pyramid. Every country can afford 
some level of social security. The only question is how 
high it can be in each case; and the higher the national 
income, of course, the higher the minimum. But Sir 
William’s point is that the Beveridgé plan for social security 
does not depend for its practicability upon the Beveridge 
or any other plan for full employment. 





AMERICAN SURVEY 


The 


South and the 


Fourth Term 


(From a Correspondent in Virginia) 


Richmond, April 20 


. 1? President Roosevelt is nominated again for the Presi- 


dency, nearly all observers believe that he will carry the 
entire South. He probably will lose some of the “ border 
states”? on the fringes of the former Confederacy, such as 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Maryland, but the South 
proper is considered safe for him. It has been solidly 
Democratic almost continuously since the “ reconstruction 
era in the late nineteenth century ; in addition, Mr Roose- 
velt, as President, has done more for that section than any 
occupant of the White House in modern times. 

A year ago there was great speculation whether Roosevelt 
cou'd carry the South for a fourth term, and numerous 
metropolitan newspapers in the North and Middle West 
sent correspondents across the Potomac and the Ohio rivers 
on tours of exploration, with a view to determining whether 
the rumoured “revolt” there against a fourth term was 
genuine. It turned out to be thoroughly ersatz. There was 
well-nigh unanimous agreement on that point in the ranks 
of the newspapermen. ; ; 

This is not to say that the anti-Roosevelt sentiment in the 
South is less virulent than elsewhere. On the contrary, the 
enemies of the President there seem to be afflicted with a 
peculiarly deep-seated form of hatred, comparable to that 
found in the Chicago area. Nowhere are the President’s 
critics more vociferous or more determined than between 


the Potomac and the Rio Grande, and ‘they have been 
expressing themselves there since he ran for re-election the 
first time in 1936. . 

In the main they are persons of standing in their com- 
munities, with better than average incomes, and highly con- 
servative points of view. Primarily it is the New Deal pro- 
grammes in the realm of labour relations and race relations 
which have so aroused their ire. By providing legal pro- 
tection for unions against the capricious and arbitrary 
attitudes of many employers, the New Deal has incurred 
the violent hostility of those employers, particularly in the 
South, where the anti-union tradition has been strongest. 
Sometimes, it must be confessed, Federal agencies and 
officials charged with the duty of providing fair treatment 
for labour have been excessive in their zeal, and unfair to 
management, but management would have been hostile in 
numerous instances anyway, simply because the unions 
were being given Federal protection. 

As for the race situation, this probably has brought more 
bitter feeling against the President and Mrs Roosevelt in 
the South than any one thing. This region, as the former 
seat of the plantation slave economy, contains some 
10 million negroes, or perhaps three-fourths of all those in 
the United States. The Roosevelts have been more largely 
concerned with bringing justice to this unprivileged element 
than any of their predecessors, with the possible exception 
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of President Abraham Lincoln. The result has been almost 
unprecedented antagonism towards both Mr and Mrs 
Roosevelt, especially the latter, who has espoused the cause 
of the coloured people with even more enthusiasm than her 
husband. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that a state cannot legally confine participation in the 
Democratic party primary to white persons (as has been 
done in most Southern states heretofore), has brought 
scathing attacks on the Administration. The present court 
is largely the creation of Mr Roosevelt, since he has 
appointed seven of the nine members, and its decision re- 
versed one which had been rendered unanimously by the 
same court on the same issue only nine years previously. 
Since nomination in the Democratic primary in the largely 
one-party South is practically equivalent to election, exclu- 
sion of Negroes from such primaries means that they have 
virtually no voice in the choice of their own public officials. 
The court’s ruling that they must be admitted to the pri- 
maries was a particularly unpalatable dose in the so-called 
“Deep South,” along the Gulf of Mexico, where the Negro 
population is highest. In the “Upper South” coloured 
voters have been admitted to the primaries in most states, 
although not on the same scale as the whites, since there is 
still very strong feeling among white Southerners—who 
remember the orgies of “reconstruction,” when Negroes 
were given political control by the victorious North in 
various states—that “white supremacy “depends on keeping 
most Negroes from voting. This is accomplished in various 
ways—by educational requirements, by the “poll tax” of 
$1 to $2° which must be paid in certain jurisdictions 
annually in order to vote, and so on. A determined and 
prolonged effort in the Federal Congress to repeal these 
poll taxes, which have been levied by the state legislatures, 
is another cause of great antagonism to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, which is supposed to be supporting the 
attempt. 

Yet, despite hostility to the President, from those who 
object to his policies in the field of labour relations and 
race relations, to say nothing of his programme for the 
relief of uenant farmers through Federal loans, his 
“ socialistic ” measures, such as the great electric power and 
flood control development in the Tennessee River Valley, 
and his expansion of “ bureaucracy ”—despite all this, senti- 
ment in the Soyith has long been overwhelmingly favourable 
to him. This was demonstrated in 1932, 1936 and 1940, 
when he carried the South by huge margins, in the face of 
hostility sometimes just as violent as that of to-day. 

There is nothing particularly surprising in this. The ex- 
tremely vocal opposition to him comes largely from a rela- 
tively small coterie of manufacturers and business men. 
The Southern masses, on the other hand, recognise the 
substantial benefits which his three terms have brought 
them and the region. 

For example, the cotton and tobacco farmers are getting 
some of the highest prices in history, a situation for which 
Mr Roosevelt’s administration is partly responsible. The 
wage-earners are enjoying the benefits of a 35-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage, which will go to 40 cents next year, under 
the Roosevelt Fair Labour Standards Act. The reciprocal 
trade pacts, whose chief champion is Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, are directly in line with the best interests of 
the South, which has long been handicapped by the fact that 
the tariff benefited the North, and Southerners had to buy 
in a protected domestic market, while selling their products 
in an unprotected foreign market. The small farmers of the 
South have had the benefit of loans from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the rehabilitation or purchase of their farms, a 
service which has been of inestimable help to them, and also 
has increased food production for the war. 

Then, too, there is the fact that the South, the most 
belligerent and warlike and pro-Ally part of the United 
States, appreciates the leadership which Mr Roosevelt has 
given the country in the greatest crisis it has ever faced. 
The South is less anxious to shift to another leader while 
the conflict is in progress than some other regions are. 

Just now the vocal group of anti-Roosevelt Southerners, 
consisting mainly of financial and business interests, is hold- 
ing meetings throughout the South in an effort to work up 
enough sentiment behind Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
to nominate him for the Presidency over President Roosevelt. 
Senator Byrd is a direct descendant of the famous Colonel 
William Byrd, of “ Westover” on the James, who founded 
the city of Richmond, and was the most talented writer and 
greatest bibliophile of the early eighteenth century in 
America. Senator Byrd has been at odds with President 
Roosevelt since the latter’s first term, and he has just been 
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described in two Saturday Evening Post articles as “The 
New Deal’s Hair Shirt.” A wealthy man, who made his way 
through his own efforts, he believes sincerely in the old 
concepts of “rugged individualism,” as opposed to what he 
terms the Administration’s wasteful paternalism and ex- 
travagant bureaucracy. His chief function in the Senate has 
been to recommend means of saving money, and he did 
succeed in cutting down Federal outlays by over 
$2,000 million in a two-year period, most of it in ways bene- 
ficial to the body politic. But if Senator Byrd were given 
carte blanche to do as he sees fit to the Federal establish- 
ment, he would eliminate most of the social services, and 
reduce the Federal mechanism to its simplest terms, retaining 
a minimum of “interference ” with the individual, and a 
maximum of “ free enterprise.” 

This is the man behind whom the anti-Roosevelt elements 
in the Southern States have been rallying of late. They have 
held regional meetings at various places, under the leadership 
of John U. Barr, a New Orleans rope manufacturer, who is 
vice-president of ihe ultra-conservative Southern States 
Industrial Council. Most, if not all, of the meetings have 
drawn small assemblages of anti-Roosevelt elements. The 
reason for the smallness of the response apparently lies in 
the realisation of most of the prospective Byrd supporters 
that their man cannot be nominated. If Mr Roosevelt wants 
to run again, he can do so. If not, he can control the con- 
vention. Fully aware of this, Mr Byrd himself has discouraged 
the movement in his behalf. 

Whether the President will seek a fourth term remains 
uncertain at this time, with most of the uncertainty revolv- 
ing about the question of his health. But if he wants the 
nomination, he can have it, and if he runs, he will certainly 
carry the South, despite the highly articulate nature of the 
opposition to him in this region. 


American Notes 


KNAPP 


The Congress of Polish Americans, which took place 
at Buffalo last week, was preceded by Homeric disputes 
between the various political groups that compete for in- 
fluence among the Americans of Polish descent. The ties 
between those Americans and their “mother-country ” 
have always been fairly strong; and so Polish domestic 
affairs have always tended to produce repercussions 
among Poles in Chicago, New York and Detroit. The 
National Committee of Americans of Polish descent 
(KNAPP—Komitet Narodowy Amerykan  Polskiego 
Pochodzenia) has provided the ground on which Polish 
political feuds have been fought out. In the election of 
1940 KNAPP worked with great enthusiasm for Mr 
Roosevelt. All Poles were then equally interested in help- 
ing to bring into the White House the man whose election 
provided the best chance of American participation in the 
war against the Axis. Since then, however, much has 
changed. To some Poles, at least, the President now seems 
to symbolise the policy of co-operation with Russia at the 
expense of Poland. Those Poles—grouped around Colonel 
Matuszewski, former Polish Minister of Finance, and Mr 
Wegrzynek, a big importer of Polish bacon before the war, 
and sympathisers with the old Colonels’ regime—have now 
transferred their support to the Republicans. Some time 
ago they succeeded in gaining a dominating influence over 
the New York branch of the KNAPP, and decided to use 
New York as a jumping-off ground from which to conquer 
the key positions in the Polish American Congress. They 
hoped to win the Congress for an anti-Roosevelt vote, and 
to turn it into the forum of an extremist anti-Russian 
policy. At the same time, they intended to exploit the 
Congress for a show-down between the Pilsudskists and the 
present Polish Government, which they accuse of having 
sold Poland’s interests to Russia and the democracies. The 
Matuszewski-Wegrzynek group have been opposed by the 
supporters of the present Polish Government, who were 
anxious not to involve the Congress in anti-Roosevelt 
manceuvres, but who nevertheless desired that it should put 
pressure on the President and demand from him a 
“ stiffer” pro-Polish attitude in the Russo-Polish conflict. 
A third group, led by Professor Lange, Krzycki and 
Father Orlemanski, has been unconditionally pro-Roosevelt 
and has hoped that Mr Roosevelt might, like Mr 
Churchill, speak out in favour of a Polish-Russian settle- 
ment based on the Curzon Line. This latter group was not 
admitted to the Buffalo Congress at all. The Matuszewski- 
Wegrzynek group remained in a minority, though Mr 
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Wegrzynek himself was elected to the new Board of the 
KNAPP. The Congress adopted a resolution which was 
neither for nor against Mr Roosevelt. Ostensibly evading 
the election issue, the Congress addressed to the President 
a very emotional plea in favour of Poland’s pre-war 
frontiers with Russia and branded any change in those 
frontiers as a betrayal of civilisation. This appeal has 
brought a spate of accusations against the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, which is accused of using its influence 
in order to blackmail the President and meddling in 
internal American affairs, accusations against which 
spokesmen of the Polish Government have vigorously 
defended themselves. The effect of the Congress on the 
attitude of the Poles in the elections cannot easily be pre- 
dicted. The suspicion that the President may have accepted 
the Russian viewpoint on the Curzon line at Teheran may 
throw many Polish Americans into Republican arms. 
Against this must be set the traditional Polish leaning 
towards the Democratic Party, which has always treated 
the American Poles—one of the not very wealthy and not 
very influential national groups in the United States— 
more liberally than the Republican Party. There can be no 
doubt that a just and satisfactory compromise between 
Poland and Russia, freely accepted by the Polish Govern- 
ment, would eliminate the Polish issue from American 
pre-election politics and kill at a stroke the many demagogic 
manoeuvres which are now being prepared. The present 
visit of the Polish Prime Minister to Washington may 
possibly yield good results. 


* * * 


Lone Star State 


The Lone Star State seems to be seeing double. A split 
in the Democratic Party in Texas has produced twin con- 
ventions and slates of delegates to the National Convention, 
the first concrete evidence of a rift in the Solid South. 
Conservative opposition to the Administration on the part of 
Texas Democrats rests, in the main, on wartime policies 
affecting the oil and cattle industries ; but there is no doubt 
that it was the Supreme Court decision on the rights of 
Negroes to vote in the Texas primaries which brought it to 
boiling point. The anti-Administration group has adopted 
a resolution to the effect that if the National Convention 
seats a “rump” delegation, or does not accede to the anti- 
negro plank on the platform, Texas electors will not feel 
bound to vote for the Democratic nominee. (The final vote 
for President is technically cast by state “electors,” but it 
is unheard of for electors not to follow the popular vote in 
their states, although, constitutionally, they have the right of 
free choice.) This is an ambitious try-on. Despite the specu- 
lations of the columnists, it is hard to believe that Texas, 
or other Southern states liké Mississippi, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, would in the end allow their electors to misrepre- 
sent popular feeling in their states, or that the election might 
have to be decided by the House of Representatives, the 
solution if neither Republican nor Democratic candidate 
receives a majority in the electoral college. Where the revolt 
may have its effect is in the choice of the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nominee. It is worth remembering that Mr 
Rayburn, often in the past tipped as a likely peace offering 
to the conservative South, comes from Texas. If the split 
is to be healed, as even most Republican commentators 
glumly assume, Mr Rayburn’s name may yet supplant that 
of Mr Wallace as the President’s running mate. 


* * x 


Catechism Before Breakfast 


Mr Hull showed some acerbity this week over criticisms 
that the small nations are being left out of the planning of 
the peace. His press conference was distinguished by an 
unusual tartness, as when he snapped— 


I see no reason why the American people should be 
catechised every morning before breakfast as to their loyalty 
to liberty, or their consistent desire of liberty for everybody, 
and freedom for aspiring peoples everywhere. 
Mr Hull’s irritability is understandable. Although approval 
of his method of Senate consultation and of the reported 
American draft plan is growing, there is a genuine feeling 
among liberal elements that too much emphasis is being 
placed upon the rdéle of the Big Four, and that at least one 
very important nation, France, is being treated cavalierly. 
Apart from this, there is also a disposition in some sections 
of the press to manufacture grievances and exaggerate 
scruples to discredit the scheme. The comments of some 
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Senators, like Messrs LaFollette and Vandenberg, that they 
do not want to commit themselves to collaboration until they 
see the terms of the settlement, are calculated to create 
suspicion and discouragement. Mr Hull’s cautious approach 
may not be altogether of his own volition. The opponents 
of collaboration apparently are determined on a resurrection 
of the Fabian tactics which Senator Lodge pursued in 1919. 
Lodge thwarted Wilson, not by an outright assault upon the 
League, but by piling reservation on reservation until the 
thing was smothered. It is difficult not to read a similar 
danger of acceptance hedged by disabling conditions into 
some of the statements attributed to Senator Vandenberg. 
The sincere dislike of “power politics” held by many 
Americans may be made a strong element in this scheme of 
Passive resistance. 


Wolf, Wolf 


The War Manpower Commission has made so many 
optimistic pronouncements on the manpower position that a 
certain wariness is excusable in appraising the new controls 
to go into effect on July rst. Nevertheless, it appears that 
Mr McNutt has plunged with some boldness into the 
vacuum created by the disinclination of Congress to take 
the warnings of the Services seriously. The new plan is 
labelled “semi-compulsory,” and is an extension, on a 
national scale, of the scheme already in use in areas of acute 
shortage. Under its provisions, no employer will be able to 
hire any full-time male labour except through the United 
States Employment Service, or designated agencies. No man 
over 17 (with certain exceptions, including farm labour) will 
be able to change his job without getting a card from one of 
these approved agencies, its issue in general being dependent 
on his willingness to accept one of the urgent vacancies the 
agency has been asked to fill. There will be some freedom of 
workers’ choice, but it is emphasised that the jobs offered 
need not be in the workers’ home towns. The advantage of 
the scheme is that, if it is enforced, it should cut down 
turnover and direct at least a trickle of labour into essential 
work. What it fails to do is to get at men in non-essential 
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jobs who are canny enough to stay put; and it does not 
touch female labour at all. Nor does it appear what penalties 
attach to evasion of the order, or how it is to be policed. 
In the first and third respect it is plainly inferior to the 
Bailey-Brewster bill now before Congress, which would use 
the threat of conscription into the Army to freeze essential 
workers in their jobs, and to force men from non-essential 
industry without waiting tor them to make the first move. 
Mr McNutt’s directive has, however, one decisive advan- 
tage: to go into effect it need not wait, perhaps indefinitely, 
upon legislators reluctant to compromise themselves, at this 
critical time, with their constituents. 


* * 


Guaranteed Wage 


It was from the steel industry that the formula for war- 
time wage stabilisation came. The formula is once more on 
trial, in the steel industry, with the CIO demanding a wage 
merease of 17 cents an hour. To grant the increase in the 
very industry which set the standard for nation-wide 
stabilisation could hardly be disguised as anything but the 
smashing of the formula. For that reason, particular atten- 
tion is being directed to the subsidiary demands of the 
union, in the thought that if these can be satisfied, the 
frontal assault on the wage freeze may be averted. These 
include such items as severance pay, the union check-off, 
sick leave, company establishment of group insurance plans; 
but the most spectacular is the request for a guaranteed 
annual wage, over the next two years, in an industry noted 
for the violence of its employment swings. Mr Murray, head 
of the steel union, appealing for congressional approval of 
the principle, argued that farmers have been guaranteed a 
postwar 90 per cent of parity prices, and that, industrial 
profits are protected for two years through tax provisions ; 
and that the same sort of provision should be extended to 
labour. A variety of such schemes, on a small scale, already 
exist in the United States, notably:in soap (Procter and 
Gamble), in shoes (Nunn-Bush), and packing (the Hormel 
Company). The “ sit-in” strike staged by Brewster workers 
last week, when the company lost its Navy contract, and 
consequently. had no work to offer, can hardly fail to stimu- 
late interest in methods of stabilising post-war employment. 
Senator George, chairman of the Senate Postwar Committee, 
somewhat. surprisingly gave the Murray proposal a mild 
blessing. The steel industry, less surprisingly, finds the 
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plan “ impractical,” “ revolutionary,” and calculated to force 
the industry into bankruptcy. The possibilities of stabilising 
steel production plainly are on a slighter scale than those 
of stabilising the production of soap or shoes, standard con- 
sumer products capable of being warehoused. But Mr 
Walter Reuther, head of the Automobile Workers’ Union, 
made it clear that labour is thinking along these lines by 
suggesting a plan for spreading car purchases more evenly 
through the year. If the steelworkers are not determined to 
freeze steel employment at war-expanded levels, the proposal 
may have some chance of success. 


* * 


Enfranchising the War Worker 


The census bureau has just released figures showing 
that men and women of an age to vote have increased over 
8 million since the last Presidential Election. This large 
increase is due mainly to the advancing age of the popula- 
tion as the birth-rate declines. In 1940 62.4% of the approxi- 
mately 80 million able to vote took part. In 1942, the pro- 
portion was much less, partly because it was not a Presi- 
dential year, partly because so many war workers were dis- 
franchised owing to having moved across state boundaries. 
Recent New Deal victories suggest that this immense 
migration—calculated at over 3 million—has now settled 
down enough to allow war workers the opportunity to 
register, and thus to vote. One of the main functions self- 
imposed by the CIO’s Political Action Committee has been 
to get its voters registered where outside stimulus was 
needed. Should it prove that war workers are now eligible 
to vote in substantially greater numbers, it may prove a 
central factor in a Democratic victory, for one of the main 
sources of President Roosevelt’s strength is with labour. It 
will help to offset the inevitable loss of votes resultant upon 
the inadequate soldier-vote bill. The Democratic party is 
peculiarly dependent upon its young voters, not only for 
numbers, although these are important, but for party workers 
and enthusiasm, and it has suffered disproportionately, there- 
fore, from conscription and the calls of war work. At a time 
when considerable numbers of the party organisation stal- 
warts find their devotion to the Administration somewhat 
tepid, and the power of the “ state-house machines ” has 
been lessened by the loss of so many state governorships, 
the need of getting out the working vote is particularly acute. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Credit for Canadian 
Industry 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


In its Industrial Development Bank legislation, the Cana- 
dian Parliament took one of its first steps in implementing 
post-war policy. In the field of intermediate credit, besides 
the industrial bank, the Canadian programme will include 
credit measures in the fields of housing and agriculture 
and, in addition, a scheme of export guarantees. These were 
forecast in the 1944 speech from the Throne, and the in- 
dustrial bank was the first legislation brought in. “If we 
are to maintain employment and income after the war,” 
said Mr D. C. Abbott, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance, introducing the Bill, “we must en- 
visage a high level of industrial activity.” His outline of the 
functions of the proposed bank showed that it would be 
supplementary to the lending activities of commercial banks 
and other private lending institutions. 

In general outline, the problem of maintaining “a high 
level of economic activity” in Canada after the war is 
clearly recognised. The 1943 report of the Bank of Canada 
stated it in terms of the employment problem. In 1939, 
Canada had 4,000,000 persons gainfully employed and 300,000 
unemployed. At present, 5,100,000 Canadians are gainfully 
employed, of whom 1,900,000 are in the Armed Forces or 
in war production. Thus, the civilian sector of the Canadian 
economy at present employs only 3,200,000 persons. After 
the war, it is estimated, 4,700,000 persons wil! be available 


for employment, or 1,500,000 more than now employed in 
civilian categories. 

A working force of this size [the report says] at present 
rates of efficiency, will be able to produce a vastly greater 
volume of civilian goods and services than Canada has ever 
known. By the same token, a vastly increased volume of 
consumption and capital development will be necessary if 
this output is going to be fully absorbed and high employ- 
ment maintained. 

The chief agency of capital expansion in industry during 
the war has been the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Down to the present, the sums it has provided as capital 
have amounted to more than $1,750 million; of which 
about $900 million has been distributed as working capital 
and about $850 million as fixed capital. Against these 
immense sums, the provision of only $60 million for “ addi- 
tions and extensions to plants” in the Department’s 1944-45 
estimates seems a paltry sum. It indicates that the momen- 
tum of industrial activity must begin to rely on other 
credit agencies. 

For the most part, the Canadian viewpoint accepts private 
lending as the answer. But in bringing forward the In- 
dustrial Development Bank Bill, the Government argued 
that a serious gap existed in the Canadian financial structure 
for the provision of intermediate credit for new or existing 
small industries. Parliamentary speakers debated at length 
the meaning of “small,” and the definition of enterprises 
coming within the scope of the new bank, contained in the 
Bill, showed a generous intention. It was: 

A business in which the manufacture, processing or 
refrigeration of goods, wares and merchandise or the build- 
ing of ships and vessels, or the generating or distributing of 
electricity is carried on. 
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The new bank will be a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada, with that bank’s governor, Mr Graham Towers, as 
its president. Its directors will be drawn from the Bank of 
Canada’s board. It will have an authorised capital of 
$25 million subscribed by the Bank of Canada and the 
right to raise an additional $75 million by the issue of 
debentures. This is not a large sum, though, since the 
width of the gap in intermediate credit is a matter of 
dispute, it may be more than sufficient. The gap will 
obviously depend on the extent to which ordinary sources 
of credit come into play again. The business likely to find 
its way to the door of the ID Bank will be small or 
medium, of the kind that has difficulty in financing 
through issue of stock and which needs credit beyond the 
short-term limits imposed by statute upon the commercial 
banks. 

Precedent for making the new bank a subsidiary of the 
central bank rather than a separate Government-owned 
institution, was found in the Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Bank of England’s industrial salvage 
subsidiary, and Section 13 of the US Federal Reserve Act, 
which permits federal reserve banks to make industrial 
loans. 

In. the Canadian Parliament, the Bill drew forth a variety 
of views. On one thing, general agreement existed. It was 
that industrial development in Canada will proceed in 
future at an expanding rate. Two or three Conservatives 
argued that no justification existed for the Government 
entering the field of industrial credit. The small Social 
Credit group renewed their arguments that not production, 
but consumption, was the proper field of Government 
intervention in the field of credit. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party, 
betraying some lack of unity, argued for continuance of the 
wartime controls of credit and investment, in the interests 
of “ national planning and a national investment authority.” 
The nationalisation of the banking system, one of the CCF 
objectives, found one dissenter in the CCF ranks. 

I do not visualise a time in the future [said Mr Gillis, the 
Nova Scotian CCF member] when the state will be supreme 
in this country, nor do I believe the organisation of state 
banks is the answer to the extension of a democratic order 
of society. 

Mr Gillis argued for a wholesale development of co- 
operative credit unions. ; 

Yet most of the CCF opposition, ardently in favour of 
political democracy, advocated the adoption of state control 
in economic policy. 


West African University 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


THe Elliot Commission on higher education in West 
Africa has returned to Britain and its: findings are not 
expected until the end of the year, but interest, especially 
in the question of a West African University, is kept alive 
by repeated editorials in the West African newspapers, and 
debates and discussions in educational centres in all four 
colonies. 

From the evidence given before the Commission and the 
opinions aired in discussion it is clear that the location of 
a West African University tends to take precedence over 
the question of the actual desirability of a university. The 
prior claims of Fourah Bay, Achimota, and Yaba as the 
possible nucleus of a university are the subject of keen 
discussion in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
The major problems of establishing the functions of an 
academic institution in West Africa and its rate of growth 
are apt to be dismissed by African opinion as already solved. 
When the Principal of Achimota, recently addressing a 
meeting under the auspices of the Old Achimotans at 
Accra, pointed out that there would have to be a greater 
appreciation of the academic and corporate aspect of the 
undergraduate life and of the value to be gained from the 
student’s “rubbing his mind against a better mind” if a 
university was to make a substantial contribution to West 
African society, he received a friendly press report. But it 
was clear that he had presented a new idea to many people 
= = on a university as a bigger and better secondary 
school. 

The social position and the economic security which a 
university might bring to its graduates is readily appreciated 
here. Parents who send their children will be looking at 
the hall-mark conferred upon them and the grade of salaried 
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post in the Civil Service and business which an academic 
qualification might bring. This will probably be a weightier 
argument in the eyes of educated Africans for an expansion 
of the university’s activities than the possible prestige value 
it would have in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

If this were condoned with to the exclusion of more 
academic activities, the problem of the secondary school 
would have been raised again in another form. Educational 
thought in West Africa is now turning away from the foster- 
ing of cramming courses for the Cambridge school leaving 
certificate at secondary schools. It looks towards “ the intro- 
duction of a type of education more suitable to the needs 
of the country ” (Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies), and to a leavening of the whole mass of illiteracy 
through adult education. But to superimpose a university 
on top of the educational system will require a very high 
standard of teaching in those secondary schools which are 
now in existence. 


The Scope of Employment 


Yet it remains true that a university must be judged to 
a considerable degree by its ability to train graduates for 
employment. Where are the jobs for the graduates to take 
up? Some will go to the teaching profession and many, 
no doubt, will expect in time to oust Europeans from the 
Civil Service. Others with B.Sc. degrees will find openings 
as engineers in the railways and as research officers in 
government departments. The field for research in 
economics and sociology in West Africa is wide and, as yet, 
largely unexplored. Moreover, there is more than ample 
scope for the doctors in the field of health and nutrition. 
But the openings will be limited, especially on the mana- 
gerial and technical sides, unless educational expansion and 
economic expansion march together. A buoyant revenue 
from taxation must be achieved to help bear the cost of the 
consequent expansion in government departments. 

Those responsible in the four colonies for post-war 
reconstruction plans are aware that the solution to this 
problem does not lie merely in equating a given number 
of potential graduates to a number of jobs. Once he is 
graduated, the West African will still need in many cases 
more education in managerial responsibility than his oppo- 
site number in the old industrialised countries. He will also 
need more time to adjust his ideas to a new post-graduate 
environment. Nevertheless, the problem remains of pro- 
viding employment, if necessary with European supervision, 
to absorb the output. The demobilisation of tradesmen and 
clerks, trained by the Army, after hostilities cease in the 
Far East, gives further urgency to the problem, for a great 
number of these will expect employment in an industrial 
environment as machinists, lorry drivers and clerks. Their 
reabsorbtion is a short-term problem, but its solution would 
materially assist the more permanent difficulty of absorbing 
graduate labour. 


The organisation of cocoa marketing, by helping the 
farmers to learn a less haphazard method of cultivation and 
freeing them from the worse consequences of price fluctua- 
tion and the burden of usury would provide clerical, 
managerial and research employment, and, with similar 
schemes for groundnuts, palm-oil and cotton, would be the 
basis for an orderly economic expansion. To these must be 
added the employment value of stable conditions in the 
gold, manganese, tin and other extraction industries. Stable 
commodity prices would give an opportunity for an estimate 
of the economic possibilities of processing industries in 
cocoa, leather, palm-oil and other products. 

But in the case of the cultivation of the oil palm, for 
example, improved methods might involve a revision of the 
land-tenure system. No matter how undesirable such a step 
might be in the eyes of a conservative older generation, it 
might yet have to be regarded as a part of the price of 
advancing with the times, the price of the higher education 
which is everywhere demanded. 


Egyptian Cotton 


As a result of the cutting off of the European and Japanes: 
markets, all the major cotton-growing countries have had to 
restrict their production in some degree to avoid burden- 
some surpluses. The degree of restriction has been most 
severe in Egypt, where the acreage is now cut to less than 
half what was normal before the war. 

The necessity of increasing wheat crops to supplemen: 
food supplies was another potent reason for this cut in 
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Egyptian cotton growing. Present legislation imposes on all 
growers a maximum acreage for cotton and a minimum 
for wheat. This is an indication of the fact that, if left to 
themselves, growers would prefer to grow more cotton, and 
it is probable that the acreage under cotton will quickly 
expand to pre-war dimensions as soon as the free play of 
individual choice is allowed. 

Higher wheat prices have only approximately made up 
for the lower yields which have been the result partly of a 
shortage of artificial fertilisers and partly of the unbalanced 
agricultural rotation which has been made necessary to 
achieve the required acreage. 

Yields of cotton, on the contrary, have been maintained 
remarkably well. The average for the war years has been as 
high as for the previous five-year period, while prices have 
steadily risen. The basis fixed for FGF (“Fully Good 
Fair”) Ashmuni by successive official buying commissions 
has been as follows: , 

1940—14} British Government Commission. 

1941—16} Joint Anglo-Egyptian Commission. 
1942—20 Egyptian Government Commission. 
1943—24 Egyptian Government Commission. 

The earlier commissions took delivery of fairly large 
quantities of cotton. In 1941, they tendered for more than 
half the total crop. But the free market has remained open 
the whole time, and a combination of genuine trade and 
keen speculative interest has now carried FGF Ashiffuni 
to 29, so that the current commission has taken practically 
no cotton. 

Total stocks in the country were estimated by an official 
census in August, 1943, at 10 million kantars (1 kantar= 





Fight to the End 


"THE actual invasion of France has ended the “phase of 

expectation ” during which the Germans have been on 
the defensive in all theatres of war for more than twelve 
months. 

Obviously the Nazi politicians and generals must have 
some hopes that the defence may in some way. prove success- 
ful. The question is how and when and where they hope 
to gain this success. Economically and militarily German 
strength is much inferior to the accumulated power of the 
Allied Nations. There is no chance that the Germans will 
be able to go over from the defence to the attack again. 
Looked at like this, the defensive would seem to be useless 
and only a fruitless prolongation of mutual destruction. Yet 
the leading spokesman of the Wehrmacht, General Dittmar, 
recently reached and stated the conclusion that the political 
and military conditions of “ totalitarian war” had changed 
the classical view that a defensive, however actively con- 
ducted, cannot win a war. “ Totalitarian war,” on the con- 
trary, according to Dittmar, has created conditions in which 
the side which carries on a defensive actively and success- 
fully can reach a favourable decision. 
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100 lb.), which is only slightly larger than the pre-war crop 
of one average year. On the present limited acreage, which 
is to be maintained in 1944, crops of 3 to 4 million kantars 
are being grown, which about equals the requirements of 
the local industry and of Britain, the United States and 
India. The Egyptian cotton industry, which is working 
round the clock, is now consuming up to one million 
kantars a year, in place of 600,000 before the war. Stocks 
are not at present increasing, and local hopes are that a 
large demand from liberated Europe will provide the 
opportunity for a flourishing trade, at any rate in the 
immediate post-war period. 

Cotton as a speculative investment is attracting large 
quantities of the surplus purchasing power at present avail- 
able in Egypt, and more and more of the carry-over is now 
coming to be privately owned in this way. Unfortunately 
this is likely to lead to inflated ideas of the post-war value 
of cotton by the local public which still has memories of the 
cotton boom following the last war. 


If, on the other hand, no attempt is made to hold out for 
inflated prices, such a situation might be avoided, even 
with keen competition from rayon and the newer synthetic 
fibres. There are several factors which are likely to operate 
in favour of a steady demand for Egyptian cotton in the 
longer period. As a quality product, it enjoys a premium 
over the cheaper American varieties, although the demand 
for it is closely dependent on a rising standard of living. 
In addition, yields per acre are the highest in the world, 
and .are steadily being improved, while modern methods of 
spinning and weaving prefer a longer-stapled and stronger 
yarn, to minimise stoppage due to breakages. ) 


at War 


There is little doubt that Dittmar expressed the attitude 
of the Nazi politicians and generals. What exactly he 
meant—apart from the obvious purpose of stiffening 
morale—is hard to say. More than morale is clearly involved, 
for the Germans are still fighting hard—with what hopes? 
Immediately, of course, the question is simply how long 
they can hold out. How far do the material conditions 
exist in Germany to continue an active defensive against a 
co-ordinated and prolonged Allied attack? No power of 
propaganda or subtle tricks can create such conditions. 
Dittmar himself has been the advocate of a policy of 
husbanding resources, and his statement came after a period 
in which, from a military point of view, the Germans had 
been using their forces as sparingly as possible on land 
as well as in the air. 

There is no clear-cut method of finding out what Ger- 
many’s material situation is like at present. During the 
course of this war every imaginable difficulty that can 
happen to a belligerent power has happened in Germany. 
Economic problems that were discussed and solved at the 
beginning of the war recurred at different stages even before 
large-scale bombing became a permanent feature. As before, 
on occasions such as the winter reverses of 1941-42, the 
Stalingrad disaster and the fall of Mussolini, the first 
sustained air onslaught on a large scale created a situation 
of the utmost muddle and even political crisis. Each time 
the regime recovered and achieved some measure of very 
temporary stabilisation. 

It seems that, in spite of the destruction of the major 
part of Germany’s big towns, war production, war trans- 
port and some degree of civilian life, at an extremely 
low level, go on. No comprehensive picture of Germany 
at this important stage of. the war can be drawn on the 
analogy of the situation in 1917 or 1918. The political and 
social tensions of that period have ostensibly been eliminated 
by a centralised totalitarian regime. Economic conditions 
are different in every aspect. Shortages which would have 
been crippling in 1918 have been overcome by tremendously 
wasteful substitute production. With regard to large-scale 
bombing, modern industry, using electric power, has been 
dispersed over the country ever since the reconstruction 
period after the last war. Apart from the extractive indus- 
tries German industry has become highly mobile ; and after 
the vast muddle of last summer, the centralised economic 
administration has succeeded in dispersing essential war 
production over the whole country. 

This dispersal occurs in the most diversified forms. 
It is a process rather than a temporary evacuation of 
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factories from bombed towns. The present phase of the 
process has two distinctive features. One is the repair and 
evacuation of bombed factories ; the second is the planned 
dispersal of new factories. Sometimes a Wehrmacht order 
placed with a manufacturer carries the condition that the 
plant where the order is to be executed is to be established 
at a specified place. Over a long period, the prefabrication 
of factory shops and the standardisation of machine tools 
and designs has been carried very far. 

Another feature is that evacuation and the dispersal 
of people and factories into the countryside has obviously 
tapped new sources of labour. The children, the old people 
and the housewives in remote places and villages have 
been drawn into war work during recent months. Manu- 
facturers have established a method which makes it possible 
to engage whole villages in assembly work and part time 
work in which the working processes are broken down into 
the most simple operations. 

On balance, of course, there can have been no increase 
in war production. There has undoubtedly been a very big 
decline. But all these methods, combined with a further 
reduction in civilian production and consumption, may have 
arrested the serious decline caused by heavy bombing. 
Family relations or political and social conditions present 
no obstacles ; the totalitarian regime does not know of such 
things. The only concern is to maintain physical conditions 
sufficiently for the workers to retain their ability to work. 


Hopes of a Stalemate 

At the beginning of the large-scale bombing, the Nazi 
authorities showed real anxiety and even alarm about the 
possibility of a physical breakdown of the bombed people. 
Whether this anxiety has been dispelled is impossible 
to say. Additional food rations after each heavy bombing 
raid, the utmost expediency in supplying bombed towns 
and areas with emergency shelter and household commodi- 
ties, and above all the frantic efforts to restore places of 
entertainment show the direction of Nazi policy. 

From a material point of view, then, it certainly seems 
that there is no safety margin left for the German war 
economy. The withdrawal and retreat from southern Russia 
and Italy has made Poland and Czechoslovakia Germany’s 
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more valuable conquests in an industrial and particularly 
in an agricultural sense. The conquests in Western Europe, 
on the other hand, have become potential theatres of war. 
In Germany itself, the central and especially the eastern 
provinces are now the more important regions. Northern 
Italy, the Balkan countries and Hungary are actual or 
potential battlefields ; and there is no doubt that the general 
Strategy has taken into account further withdrawals when 
the grand Allied offensive begins. 

Yet the Nazi politicians and generals alike have a fixed 
idea, that is, the idea that to gain time is to win a battle. 
What do they expect to get out of it? It is perhaps hard 
to attribute to them any higher purpose than Micawberish 
waiting for something to turn up. They admit that at present 
the advantage is with the Allies. They also seem convinced 
that the final Allied offensive, when it begins, will end 
without a clear-cut decision. This active defence, then, is 
designed to create a situation of military stalemate. If they 
can go on defending, they apparently argue, the war will 
end without their being beaten. They are like a football 
team that continually kicks the ball into touch and waits 
for the final whistle to blow. How the fight will end or 
what referee will blow the final whistle with the outcome 
still undecided is not made clear. 

Meanwhile they have left nothing undone for the great 
defensive. This is the “fight to the end” that will prevent 
the end from arriving. Germany, and for that matter the 
whole German-occupied continent, has changed out of all 
recognition during this period of German defensive strategy. 
Manufacturing industries are scattered all over central, 
eastern and south-eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. More than one-third of the workers in industry 
and agriculture are foreigners. Dominant among them are 
Russians, who have recently been raised to the status of 
other foreign workers in pay and treatment. The Nazi 
party with its million of members has no opponent, and 
the SS formations have been active in recruiting new 
members all over Europe. How much of this is propaganda 
and how much of it is fact will not be shown until the 
battle is fully and finally joined that will decide the issue 
and settle all the arguments. We shall soon know. 
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JAMES WATT (1736-1819 | 
No greater personal tribute could 
have been paid to him than that by 
his partner Boulton: 

“TI am sure it is impossible we can 
disagree in the settling of our 
accounts, as there is no sum total in 
any of them that I value so much as 
I do your esteem.” 














TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR, A.C. and D.C. 


N the world of science and invention 
the name of WATT is numbered 
among the great improvers. He 
did not invent the steam engine, but 
his patented invention in 1769, con- 
sisting of a steam condenser and 
pump separate from the engine 
cylinder, led to economies in steam 
consumption so enormous that many 
Cornish mines and other industries 
received a new lease of life as a direct 


MOTORS and GENERATORS , CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 


consequence. He also invented the 
sun and planet system for converting 
reciprocating into rotary motion. 
Not without opposition and litigation 
were his achievements consolidated. 
“Only at trees bearing fruit do 
people throw stones.”’ 

The development of BRUSH Pro- 
ducts is a record of improvement— 
to-day the name is a synonym of 
Quality. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. ENGLAND. 
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oo invasion of the Continent of Europe must for some 
time remain a grim military operation. Nevertheless, 
it begins to lift the curtain on all the problems of civil 
administration, including those of finance, that will have 
to be tackled in the liberated countries. Those problems 
have for some time past been receiving the constant atten- 
tion of the exiled Governments in London and of a com- 
mittee of Allied Nations experts in Washington. In the 
case of all occupied Western European countries the plans 
for dealing ‘with public finances and the currency position 
as the Germans are evicted have been completed. They are 
ready to come into operation the moment a sufficient part 
of these territories is liberated to allow a local civil 
administration to be set up. 

The actual details of the arrangements cannot now be 
divulged, but some indication can be given of the broad 
lines of approach to the problem together with some factual 
information on the position with which the reoccupying 
authorities will be faced. Those facts are presented in the 
accompanying table which was prepared by French experts 
for the guidance of the discussions taking place in Washing- 
ton to determine the rates of exchange at which the 
liberated currencies should be fixed in terms of sterling 
and dollars. The table does not show the position as it 
will be found on the liberation of the occupied countries. 
The 1943 figures are those for the month of September, 
and it is known that considerable further inflation of the 
currency ‘has occurred since then, especially in France. But 
the general picture it presents is one in which the 
divergence of currency, price and wage movements from 
the “norm” set by the experience of the United States 
and Great Britain is not too great to put out of court all 
hopes of a reasonably “normal” solution of the problem. 
Exchange relationships not unduly remeved from those 
which existed before the war will be possible, without 
imposing on the liberated countries any excessive defla- 
tionary effort in the crucial sectors of the economy, namely, 
in the level of wages and of controlled prices. 

An important distinction must at the outset be made 
between the situation in France and in the other countries 
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here considered. It is a distinction which arises not neces- 
sarily from differences of economic experience, but from 
the contrast between the political status of the French 
National Committee and that of the recognised refugee 
Governments in London. For the latter the task of tackling 
monetary problems will be immensely facilitated by the 
fact that they are the recognised authority. They will have 
sole and unfettered discretion in dealing with the old and 
in issuing new currency. The French National Committee, 
though charged with the main responsibility for maintain- 
ing order and carrying on the civil administration, will 
not have that advantage. The new currency taken into 
France by the invading forces is not issued under any 
French: authority, and will enter into circulation without 
that degree of control and centralised supervision which 
would have obtained had a French and not an Allied 
military authority been the issuer. In practice these draw- 
backs may be found unimportant and the difficulties in- 
volved overcome: without undue damage having been 
caused, But it must be admitted that the political vacuum 
into which the forces invading France enter, and the 
arbitrary discretion left to the High Command in deciding 
how that vacuum is to be filled, must much increase the 
difficulty of solving the financial problem. 

In envisaging the financial problem of the liberated 
countries as a whole, the main fact that springs from the 
appended statistics is the remarkable degree to which the 
ecanomic structure of the occupiéd countries has been kept 
insulated from the currency and credit inflations which 
all of them have suffered. The slowing of the tempo of 
economic life in these countries has kept a large part of 
the increased circulation idle. Much of the currency is 
hoarded, while the turnover of bank credit must have fallen 
very considerably. The main task of the reoccupying 
authorities, therefore, will be the reabsorption of this 
redundant credit and the continued defence of the struc- 
ture of costs and prices against the monetary expansion that 
has occurred under German occupation. This expansion has 
mainly come about through the financing of the occupa- 
tion costs and of the surplus of exports to Germany 
reflected in the clearing accounts with that country. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
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In facing up to .this task of monetary reabsorption (it 
should not be regarded as deflation) two methods of 
approach have suggested themselves. The first is the precise 
detailed, juridical approach in which all eventualities are, 
as far as possible, foreseen and provided for in decrees and 
laws the texts of which are now ready to the last dotting 
of the i’s and crossing of the t’s. The other is the less 
formal, though not necessarily less carefully prepared, 
approach, which depends for its success on the voluntary 
co-operation of the liberated population in schemes of debt 
funding, savings campaigns and the like, and which will 
rely more on traditional fiscal discipline and pride in the 
domestic currency than on rules and regulations. There is 
no need at the present time to assess the relative merits 
of these two techniques or to try to apportion them to the 
countries concerned. Experience will show where each of 
them is applied and what measure of success it attains. 

Whichever method is attempted, one fiscal weapon will 
probably have to be wielded by all the countries concerned. 
This is heavy retrospective taxation of profits made during 
the war in the occupied countries. There will be wide- 
spread support for such taxes in all occupied countries. 
The biggest profits will probably have been made by colla- 
borationists. They may be completely sequestrated after 
full investigation has been made. Even if they escape that 
financial retribution, they should in any case be heavily 
taxed. The same holds true of the profits made in black 
market transactions, especially by the agricultural popula- 
tion. They should in all cases be taxed heavily and retro- 
spectively. The yield of the war profit taxes should go a 
long way to reabsorb redundant currency and credit for, 
given the lack of consumer goods, a large part of these 
abnormal profits will be found in the form of hoarded notes, 
bank deposits or negotiable securities. 

The other feature which should be,common to the finan- 
cial policy of all the returning Governments in the imme- 
diate post war period is the maintenance and, in some cases, 
the reinforcement, of rationing and of controls of prices, 
wages, capital and exchange markets that have operated 
during the occupation. 

The juridical approach to the monetary problem would, 
at its most extreme, have the following steps in mind. 
All currency in liberated territory, except for coins and 
perhaps notes of very small denomination, would have to 


.be deposited with the authorities. New notes would be 


issued against the old at par—but only up to a given and 
comparatively modest maximum for each holding. The 
balance would be blocked and provisionally credited to a 
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bank account. Up to a certain figure, these blocked bank 
balances would be released over a period as supplies of con- 
sumer goods became available. The balance over and above 
this figure would be converted into a loan to the Govern- 
ment. This loan would be available for payment of taxes 
and, if tendered to any extent in respect of the amounts 
due for war profits tax, might play a considerable part in 
the reabsorption of redundant currency. The loan in ques- 
tion could only have limited negotiability and transfers 
would have to be made subject to the consent of the 
Government or of some authority appointed by it. Bank 
deposits would be treated in the same way as currency. 
They would in the first place be blocked. Then a com- 
paratively small fixed amount would be credited to a free 
deposit. A further amount would be liberated over a period 
so as to keep pace with the reconstitution of stocks of 
goods in the liberated country. The balance would be con- 
verted into Government securities. In determining what 
proportions of currency and deposits to free and to block, 
the authorities would have to be guided by the true require- 
ments of circulating media, by the trend of costs and prices 
and by their relation to comparable movements in Great 
Britain and the United States, bearing in mind the rate of 
exchange fixed for the currency. 

This is one solution, on which some of the liberated 
countries will mainly rely. The other solution, which some 
of the exiled Governments prefer, would tamper neither 
with notes nor with the bank credit found in the reoccupied 
territory. Rather would it rely on the introduction of as 
rigorous a rationing of consumer goods as the situation 
will demand, on effective control of prices and wages and 
on an intense but voluntary savings campaign designed to 
reabsorb redundant currency and credit. Where the psycho- 
logical atmosphere makes it possible, this solution has a 
great deal to commend it. It is more likely to achieve success 
where the liberated country has an efficient administrative 
machine, a naturally well disciplined population and 
traditional pride in the stability of the national finances and 
of the domestic currency. 

It is not likely that, in practice, either policy will be 
pursued without some tincture of the other. It is unlikely 
that any country will be able to dispense with all forms of 
blocking ; and it is certain that some reliance will be placed 
in every country on the position and confidence of the 
liberated peoples. But the different governments, according 
to their different circumstances, will lay emphasis on the 
two principles in different measure. Both methods will be 
seen at work before long. 


~ Business Notes 


Invasion Currency 


The arrangements for supplying currency to the Allied 
troops in France are still far from clear. The American 
troops taking part in the invasion have taken with them 
franc notes printed in the United States for the military 
authorities. The notes have the tricolour flag prominently 
printed on them. The responsibility for their ultimate 
redemption has not yet been defined. No proclamation 
has yet been issued regarding their legal tender status in 
France or regarding the ratio at which they are to be 
accepted by the local population in exchange for the exist- 
ing Bank of France notes. The British troops have been 
supplied with some of the old Bank of France notes that 
were brought to this country at the time of the Dunkirk 
evacuation. The stocks of these notes, especially in the 
smaller denominations, are too small to meet the current 
requirements, and the balance of currency required is being 
made good from the tricolour notes printed in the US. The 
prevailing confusion concerning the currency position in 
liberated French territories is merely part of the picture 
created by the unwillingness of the US Government to 
recognise the French Committee as a de facto Government 
and to make it responsible for the issue of fresh currency. 
General de Gaulle had intended to discuss this, among other 
problems, on his visit to London, and for this purpose he 
brought financial experts with him. The issue, however, had 
been decided and forced before the crucial discussions 
could be started, and for the time being the American 
printed notes are going into circulation. It has been reported 
that some 80,000 million francs of these notes have been 
printed, a figure which compares with the current Bank of 


France circulation of around 500,000 million francs. The 
addition of these tricolour notes to the circulation could, 
therefore, introduce a new and serious inflationary element 
in the position. Agreement in principle has been reached 
on the rate of exchange to be applied to the metropolitan 
franc. It is to be 50 francs to the dollar and 200 francs 
to the £. It is on this basis that the troops’ pay is being 
issued, though it should be added that the British—though _ 
not the American—troops are unlikely, for the time being, 
to receive their full pay in francs, some part being retained 
in this country. Presumably the military notes will ult- 
mately be redeemed in dollars and sterling, the amounts in 
question being credited to the recognised French Govern- 
ment. The National Committee, if it becomes the recognised 
Government, is unlikely to accept responsibility for th: 
military notes now going into circulation. These currency 
arrangements appear to be the one part of the invasion 
preparations that could have been vastly improved. 


* * * 


Second Front Markets 


Industrial equities rose steadily during the weeks 
preceding the invasion of Western Europe. The Budget 
speech, the Finance Bill, the White Paper on employment 
policy and the successes in Italy, all seem to have contri- 
buted to encourage the investor in equities. The 
latest figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, 
of which some particulars are given on page 798, show 
that the rise for the month to May 3oth was approxi- 
mately treble that of April. The general price index was at 
its highest at the end of last month since September, 1937, 
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and it is necessary to go back three months before that to 
find anything as low as the yield index of 4.26 per cent. 
At that figure the yield was only 1.10 points per cent above 
that obtainable on 23 per cent Consols. The first 
news of the invasion caused feelings of jubilation in the 
inner circle of the market, while the sole reaction of jobbers 
was a Slight widening of the margins between buying and 
selling prices. Since then, prices of industrial equities have 
been well maintained. The Index of The Financial News 
stands at III.1, a rise of 3.2 points on five weeks and a 
new high since September, 1937. There has been some 
switch from speculative buying of shipping and motor 
shares into European securities, particularly French 
guaranteed railway bonds and Imperial Continental Gas. 
The volume of business has fallen only moderately and 
price margins are almost normal. The investor continues 
to back his view, but is not prepared to bid prices up. 
It seems, however, very doubtful whether the new 
high level can be held without a setback, unless the supreme 
effort of the United Nations meets with earlier and more 
continuous success than it seems prudent to expect. 
a * x 


Future of Engineering © 


The wartime expansion in the armament industry has 
been largely concentrated on the industries that may be 
classified under the umbrella heading of engineering. The 
labour force of these industries has been increased by 
millions, and their capital equipment has been augmented 
by the expenditure of hundreds of million pounds. In a 
thoughtful paper read to the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, Professor Postan addressed himself to the condi- 
tions that are likely to shape the future of British engineer- 
ing—these will no doubt also be discussed at the conference 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, planned for next 
week. Part of the wartime accretion to engineering is prob- 
ably too specialised for peacetime use, but the industry is 
assured of a large market during the immediate post-war 
years. Professor Postan, as an economic historian, is more 
concerned with long-term tendencies. He foresees the need 
for a strong engineering industry as a source of potential 
military strength, and as a source of exports, and he would 
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All the nice things that used to be in Black Magic 
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But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
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rightly regard it as a sorry waste if the immense volume of 
skill acquired during the war were not turned to good 
account in peace. Of the past Professor Postan was able 
to give a picture of steady expansion in the labour force 
of the engineering and allied industries, from 985,000 in 
1924 to 1,104,000 in 1935, accompanied by an equally steady 
increase in the net value of production, from £148 million 
to £249 million, and by a rise in output per head. But the 
balance between the various sections of the industry has 
altered quite considerably. A decline in shipbuilding and 
marine engineering, and in the railway carriage and wagon 


* branch has been offset by a great expansion in the motor 


and aircraft sections, and in electrical engineering. The 
machine-buildjing industry proper has grown rather slowly ; 
it employed 390,000 persons in 1924 and 401,000 in 1935, 
and the value of its net output rose from £135 million to 
£159 million. The balance within this section has sub- 
stantially altered; while the production of machine tools, 
machinery for printing, tobacco and food manufacture, 
weighing, refrigerating, road-making and construction grew 
or remained stable, that of textile machinery, agricultural, 
mining, gas and chemical machinery tended to decline. In 
Professor Postan’s view any overall expansion of the 
industry from pre-war levels will again involve continuous 
changes in its balance. He does not hold out much hope of 
permanent expansion in the shipbuilding and railway 
carriage and wagon sections, but he envisages a further 
growth of the motor, aircraft and electrical engineering 
industries. 


* * * 


Conditions of Progress 


Professor Postan reserved his most interesting com- 
ments for mechanical engineering, though they are equally 
applicable to many Other branches. The future of the 
machine-making section of engineering depends, of course, 
on its ability to turn out specialised, advanced and high- 
quality machinery. Price, though important, is not the only 
determinant. If the industry has not always kept in the 
forefront, this has been due, not so much to its inability to 
design and develop specialised machinery, as to the diffi- 
culty of placing it on the home market. In other words, 
the prospects of British mechanical engineering, not only 
at home but also abroad, are largely in the hands of British 
industry, its main consumer. British industry, regrettably, 
has been slower than other countries, such as the United 
States and Germany, in modernising its plant and equip- 
ment. In Germany, for example, the ratio between the 
production of machine tools and other machinery to total 
industrial production was appreciably higher than in Great 
Britain ; Professor Postan estimates this difference as three 
to two. The low rate of physical turnover of machinery in 
this country is not due merely to an inefficient system of 
taxation but also to bad habits of management, inadequate 
attention to research, the prevailing approach to costing and 
to the lay-out of production, and, finally, to the behaviour 
of labour and trade union practices. Professor Postan’s 
diagnosis of the shortcomings of the machine-building 
industry carries two important implications. First, it 
underlines the need for speedier modernisation of the pro- 
ductive equipment of British industry as the only sure means 
of raising industrial productivity and the national income. 
Sir John Anderson’s taxation proposals are a first step in the 
removal of the defects of the present system of industrial 
taxation; but a new outlook among industrialists and 
workers is equally necessary. Secondly, the speedier 
modernisation of Britain’s industrial equipment, by providing 
a home market for the most advanced machines, is also 
essential to a flourishing export trade in machinery. And a 
large export trade in machinery is particularly desirable after 
the war, because the co-efficient of imports in the value of 
exports has been estimated to be only about 9-11 per cent, 
a proportion that is lower than in almost any other com- 
modity exported by this country. 


* *« * 


Aircraft Industry 


On Saturday last week, Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of 
Aircraft Production, amplified the aircraft production figures 
previously released by the Aircraft Production Board of the 
US War Production Board, and given on page 749 of The 
Economist of June 3rd. Deliveries from factories rose from 
under 1,830 units in 1936 to 2,287 in 1938, 7,940 in 1939, 
15,049 in 1940, and 27,273 during the year ended March, 
1944. The weight of airframe production last year, at nearly 
200,000,000 Ib., was over 50 times as great as in 1936, and 
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nearly four times that in 1940. In other words, the growth 
in numbers produced has been accompanied by a substantial 
increase in average weight, by bigger and better aircraft. 
For example, the bombload capacity at 1,000 miles range of 
bomber aircraft production was nearly 35,000 tons during 
the year ended March, 1944, against only just over 4,500 tons 
in 1940. Some 60,000 aero engines were delivered in 1943-44. 
These, too, have grown in power, for their horse-power 
equivalent last year was five and a-half times as great as 
that of production in the first twelve months of the war. To 
achieve this measure of expansion the man-power employed 
by the aircraft and its subsidiary industries has been in- 
creased about twenty times. The vast expansion of the in- 
dustry inevitably prompts the question how much of it is 
likely to be permanent. The answer depends, not merely 
on the growth of civil aviation, but, for some years at least, 
primarily on the rate of military production. A year ago Sir 
Stafford Cripps mentioned one-tenth as a possible propor- 
tion of the industry’s capacity that may find employment 
after the war. His guess—it could hardly be more—was 
held to be somewhat low in an article in The Economist on 
August 21, 1943. Professor Postan, in a paper discussed on 
page 788, suggested that one-quarter of the industry’s 
present size might be needed after the war. Whatever the 
ultimate proportion may be, the industry will be faced with 
the problem of a substantial contraction after the war. It 
remains to be seen how far this problem can be solved by 
the withdrawal of the motor and other industries that have 
temporarily joined forces with the established aircraft 
industry. 


* * x 


Tax Reform 


It may be recalled that the late Sir Kingsley Wood 
asked the recognised bodies of financial accountants of 
England and Wales and of Scotland to submit a memo- 
randum on post-war fiscal policy. It is now evident that 
this document contributed largely to the framing of Sir 
John Anderson’s tax reliefs. It is also clear that Sir John 
was not prepared to go so far as the accountants thought 
desirable. The memorandum starts out from the contention 
that profits for taxation purposes should be measured on 
sound accounting principles ; it maintains that this has not 
been the practice in the past and that the need of industry 
to modernise and re-adapt itself, on a scale never before 
necessary, will greatly accentuate the damaging effects of 
tax anomalies. Space does not permit of giving a detailed 
list of anomalies and their suggested cures, but the central 
thesis of the profession is clear enough: all monies re- 
tained in a business for the purpose of maintenance or 
extension should be allowed some measure of tax relief 
and, for this purpose, there should be no distinction be- 
tween fixed and floating capital. All distributable profits, 
whether paid out or not, would bear full tax. This is cer- 
tainly sound, although it might be that the proportion 
which it was reasonable to retain for fixed assets might 
differ from the proportion retained for floating capital. Here 
is, evidently, the plea for exemption from tax on all re- 
tained profits which the Chancellor felt he must reject. 
The memorandum suggests as possible means of carrying 
out this policy—one, the granting of a lower rate of tax on 
retained profits used for extension ; two, the deferment of 
tax payments on such retained profits during the develop- 
ment ; and, three, “a lump sum allowance to be granted 
directly expenditure is incurred on major additions, exten- 
sions and renewals of fixed assets.” Of the three choices it 
favours the last as being most likely to meet the case of 
concerns in the greatest need of assistance after the war, 
when many will, it is stated, be making only very moderate 
profits and so would not benefit greatly from tax reliefs. 


x * * 


Upkeep and Expansion 


The suggestions put forward by the accounting pro- 
fession have the same objectives as those advanced from 
time to time by The Economist. They have also much the 
same scope, but they differ in at least one important matter 
from what appears to be the most helpful approach to the 
problem. Provided the administrative difficulties can be 
overcome—and there seems no reason why they should be 
greater than under the present system—all business should 
be granted as of right, probably, total exemption from tax 
on all retained profits which are necessary to maintain pro- 
duction, provided production is maintained. This would 
apply to floating as well as to fixed capital. This extension 
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of what may be called maintenance allowances is particu- 
larly important under a regime of rising prices, such as is 
likely to prevail after the war. In addition, encouragement 
should be granted to all true investment. To achieve this 
only by making a grant for expansion to existing firms 
would tend still further to hinder the setting up of enter- 
prise under new management. Any tax relief given in con- 
nection with expansion of production, whether in old fields 
or in new, would need to have its counterpart in some 
system of relief to new enterprises financed by raising 


. money in the market. The relief must be sufficient to ensure 


that new entrants are not discouraged. If this principle 
were accepted, it would place in the hands of the authorities 
a very powerful instrument for influencing the volume of 
new investment in capital goods. By varying the margin 
between the special rate on income so invested and the 
standard rate of tax, it would be possible to influence the 
extent to which money savings were directly invested in 
physical capital. From the standpoint of the investor, it is 
reasonable to seek a higher initial return on a new enter- 
prise, owing to the increased risks involved. With a stan- 
dard rate of, say, 7s. 6d. in the pound, and a rate on re- 
invested profits of 5s. in the pound, the return obtainable 
by direct investment in new capital goods would be one- 
sixth higher than if the relief were not granted. 


x x *x 
Curbing the «Grey’’ Market 


It appears that, as one result of protracted conversations 
between the authorities and the Stock Exchange, further 
measures are under contemplation designed to restrict the 
activities of the “grey” market in stocks and shares. As 


_ previously pointed out, under the prevailing system anybody 


but members of the London market has been able to deal in 
unquoted securities, with the result that the investor tended 
to get the worst of both worlds and the desires of the 
Treasury were not met. Now, it is understood, the Bank of 
England has addressed a letter to the Association of Invest- 
ment Trusts, the Accepting Houses Committee, the British 
Bankers’ Association, the Associated Stock Exchanges and 
the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange asking them to give 
certain undertakings with regard to dealing in unquoted 
securities. It is not perfectly clear what these undertakings 
are, but, apparently, members of these bodies are not barred 
from taking blocks of shares from outside bodies or persons. 
If, however, they wish to re-sell them, they are asked to 
apply to the Capital Issues Committee for permission. This 
would mean that the need of individuals and firms for 
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liquidity would be met, but that no widespread offer of the 
shares would be feasible, so far as these bodies are con- 
cerned. It is possible that these bodies may be prepared to 
take over blocks of shares on such terms and to that extent 
the needs of the Treasury would be met. There are, how- 
ever, two large and significant absentees from the list, 
namely the insurance companies and the issuing houses. 
The absence of the former may be explained by the fact 
that insurance companies do not directly engage in detailed 
distribution of shares. The issuing homses are in a different 
category. In the first place they rely almost entirely for their 


profits on the type of business which it is sought to ban, ° 


in the second they cover so various a collection of firms 
that it has never been possible for them to create a repre- 
sentative body. No doubt some of them would be prepared 
to accept further sacrifices. But until methods have been 
found to persuade the others to comply, there is at least a 
danger that the effect of the new suggestions will be to 
canalise into the hands of those bodies which do least to 
protect the investing public the whole of the business in 


unquoted securities. 
* * * 


Plaster Board Fusion 


The announcement that negotiations have been com- 
pleted for a fusion of the interest of the Distillers Company 
in the plaster board business with British Plaster Board is 
representative of a tendency which seems to be gathering 
weight. The concern which BPB is to acquire is Gyproc 
Products, established in 1933 to take over the UK business 
of Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada. The Canadian 
owners retained a 40 per cent interest in the new concern 
at that time. Gyproc Products has now factories at 
Rochester and near Glasgow engaged on the production of 
building and other materials containing gypsum. It is a 
private company, and no information is available as to 
‘assets. Presumably some disclosure will be made when the 
terms of fusion are announced. It is stated that the object 
of the fusion is not to increase profits, but to avoid over- 
lapping expenditure on development and research. To pool 
research is an excellent procedure, but it may be asked 
whether a complete fusion of interests is necessary to 
secure that end. There can be little question but that, 
subject to the terms being reasonable, it is advantageous to 
BPB to obtain the support of the Distillers resources and 
remove a possibly dangerous competitor at one stroke. It 
is also symptomatic of the outlook of the largest concerns 
in this country at the present time that they prefer to widen 
their sphere of influence in fields of ancillary activity by 
agreement rather than by competition. Whether this move- 
ment towards the concentration of the control of even the 
newer industries in a few hands can be anything but dis- 
advantageous to the country may be questioned. The effect 
of the announcement was to raise the shares of both com- 
panies. At present prices of 97s. 9d. for the £1 stock units 
of Distillers and 34s. 6d. for the 5s. shares of British Plaster 
Board the yields, on the basis of the latest dividends, are 
£3 7s. per cent and £3 13s. 3d. per cent respectively. 


* x * 


Institutional Savings 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, opening the Leeds 
“ Salute the Soldier Week,” devoted a considerable part of 
his speech to a defence of the big institutional subscrip- 
tions that have contributed so much to the success of these 
weeks. Sir John Anderson pointed out that “all such 
investments represent very satisfactory forms of borrow- 
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ing” and that “a big proportion of these institutional 
investments represent indirectly the savings out of income 
of individuals.” Sir John has little difficulty about proving 
his case in so far as it concerns the investment of insurance 
company and building society funds. The former are derived 
from premiums, the latter from depositors’ savings and 
both represent personal savings in their best and most 
permanent form. If such savings are allowed to accumu- 
late in liquid form and are then invested in a lump sum in 
order to help the local savings week the slight subterfuge 
involved is one that can readily be allowed and that does 
not in any way detract from the genuineness of the opera- 
tion. As regards direct subscriptions from the banks, Sir 
John pointed out that a considerable part of them could 
be regarded as the accumulated savings of their customers. 
He refused to be drawn into the metaphysics of the rest of 
the problem, namely that part of the banks’ subscriptions 
which may be regarded as the mere by-product of credit 
creation. The Chancellor merely contented himself with 
the safe and-sound injunction to individual savers to invest 
their savings direct in Government loans and not to let 
their banks do it by proxy. His review of the savings cam- 
paign since the beginning of the war gave some impressive 
facts on the achievements of the small saver. Since the 
beginning of the war savings campaign, the number of 
holders of savings certificates has risen from 7 to 17} 
millions and the number of savings bank depositors from 
14 to 213 millions. The proportion of small savings to 
total borrowing has risen from 21 per cent in 1942 to 
25 per cent in 1943 and amounts to 22 per cent for the 
war period -as a whole. As regards the current campaign, 
560 “Salute the Soldier” weeks have been held, and of 
these only five failed to reach the target. The certified 
results so far available refer to 328 localities. They show a 
total of £272,539,000, which represents an increase of 
£6,451,000, or 2.4 per cent, on the amount raised in the 
same localities in the “ Wings for Victory ” weeks last year. 


* x * 


Industrial Diamonds 


The diamond industry’s post-war policy for industrial 
diamonds is taking shape. Last year Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
pointed out at the annual meeting of De Beers that the price 
stability for industrial stones, imposed during the war— 
at pre-war levels—in favour of the Allied war industries, 
should, after the termination of hostilities, be continued in 
order to encourage demand. He also pointed out that in- 
dustrial diamonds, and especially crushing boart, “ should 
be stripped of their spurious mantle of preciousness and 
rarity,” and quoted by the kilogramme instead of by carats 
(0.2053 gram). At this year’s annual meeting of De Beers, 
Sir Ernest pointed out that the Diamond Trading Company, 
the industry’s selling channel, has established a research 
department in London to study the properties of diamonds, 
their preparation for use, and especially their application in 
industry. Technical information on the basis of this re- 
search is available to industry free of charge. These steps 
are encouraging, and will not only prove of value to users 
of industrial diamonds, but may also increase the stability 
of the diamond trade. Last year, the syndicate sold industrial 
diamonds valued at £5,500,000, compared with £4,250,000 2 
year before, and a normal pre-war figure of £1,500,000 to 
-£2,000,000. As the price of industrial diamonds has not been 
altered since the outbreak of war, this increase reflects 
the expansion in the volume of demand. Industrial diamonds 
in 1943 accounted for about one-quarter of the syndicate’s 
total sales. In 1938 world diamond sales—gems plus indus- 
trials—did not exceed £4,050,000, and in 1939 they were no 
higher than £6,000,000. A wide market for industrial stones, 
therefore, will have an important influence on the industry’s 
total sales turnover after this war. In pursuing an expansive 
policy for industrial diamonds—in contrast to the inevitably 
restrictive policy for gem stones—it will be necessary to make 
provision for securing a regular and adequate supply of in- 
dustrial diamonds. Since the heavy stocks of gem stones. 
accumulated by the syndicate during the depression period 
of the early thirties, have been virtually exhausted during the 
war, fully adequate supplies of industrial diamonds from new 
production can at least be guaranteed for a number of years 
without there being any danger of undermining the stability 
of the gem stone market. 


* * * 


Wool Textile’ Problems 


In its domestic and international contexts the wartime 
experience of the British wool textile trade—formerly one of 
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Great Britain’s major export industries—closely resembles 
that of the cotton industry. The Cotton Board Committee’s 
report on the post-war problems of the cotton industry, 
discussed in The Economist of January 29th, told a story 
of markets lost by Great Britain through Government re- 
striction on exports and gained by other countries, and of 
a drastic cut in British consumption and expansion else- 
where. As the facts quoted by the National Wool Textile 
Export Corporation in a booklet entitled “ Exports of Wool 
Textiles, 1942-43,” show, the British wool textile industry 
has suffered a contraction in its labour force of about 


40 per cent, one that is comparable in magnitude to that © 


imposed on the cotton industry. And, as the accompanying 
table shows, the reduction in exports has been severe. The 
main difference between the two industries is that curtail- 
ment took place earlier in the cotton trade than in the wool 
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textile industry. In the United States the labour force of 
the wool textile industry in mid-1943 was still 10 per cent 
above the average for 1939. Moreover, as a result of an 
increase in working hours, mill consumption of apparel wool 
in that country almost doubled between 1939 and 1943, 
whereas the volume of output in Great Britain was barely 
two-thirds of the pre-war level. Canada, too, doubled its 
output of cloth between 1938 and 1943 and, as was to be 
expected, the four great raw wool-producing countries— 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand and Uruguay—all con- 
verted a growing volume of raw material into finished 
goods. The report expresses the view that at the end of the 
war the British wool textile industry will be faced with 
a pent-up demand mugeh in excess of that at the end of ‘the 
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last war. But its difficulty in meeting this demand will also 
be much greater because its labour force has been reduced 
more severely than in 1914-18. The industry is thus faced 
with two major problems: the short-term problem of 
restoring its labour force and the long-term one of main- 
taining a large volume of exports after the fulfilment of the 
immediate needs of importing countries. 


«x * x 


The Syncrophone 


Government, employers, trade unionists and educa- 
tionists alike are coming to realise the importance of train- 
ing in industry, if Britain is to maintain its position in a 
competitive postwar world. One problem is to make training 
attractive, and to stimulate the interest of trainees in their 
work. In this connection, the use of films in industry 
has been discussed. A device which may play an important 
part in industrial training after the war is the Syncrophone. 
Invented four years ago by Mr Nicholas Sandor, of ISM 
Ltd., the syncrophone is a combination of a radiogram 
and pictorial charts, on which illustrations light up as the 


recorded talk proceeds. The syncrophone has been ex- 


tensively used in training servicemen—over a million RAF 
men have been trained with it—and in training unskilled 
labour in war factories. Instruction in such subjects as 
safety: first, the care and handling of machines, and what 
is perhaps the most important, the relation of factory jobs 
to the war effort, is given in a graphic and original form. 
The instrument has the advantages that it is easy to 
operate and adaptable; its lectures can be repeated to 
fit the pace of the slowest. It can be adapted to any 
language, and from this point of view it offers considerable 
possibilities in connection with publicising this country’s 
exports in world markets. 


* * * 


The Bombay Disaster 


During the past weeks there have been discussions 
among insurers in London on the subject of the disaster in 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


20 PER CENT FOR TENTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


The 25th ordinary general meeting of 
George Wimpey and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, at Incorpor- 
ated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C., Mr G. W. Mitchell 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. Mitchell, 
F.C.1.S.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, the 
directors’ report and accounts have been in 
your hands for some time and I presume 
that, as usual, you will take them as read. 
(Agreed.) This is our twenty-fifth ordinary 
general meeting, and it marks a quarter 
of a century of steady growth and solid 
achievement since the business was made 
into a limited company in 1919. During 
the previous forty years the business had 
been carried on as a partnership from the 
same premises at Hammersmith—premises 
to which we are already planning to return 
at the earliest possible moment. 


MAGNITUDE. OF COMPANY’S OPERATIONS 


The accounts before you cover the fourth 
full year during which your company was 
wholly engaged on war work—the year 
during which the Government’s building 
programme rose to its peak and, as you 
would expect, the company achieved its 
highest level of production. You will 
realise that I cannot enter into any descrip- 
tion of the work carried out; but it was 
really a very great achievement, and perhaps 
I can broadly indicate something of its 
order of magnitude by mentioning a few 
figures. During 1943:— 

We erected 5,612 buildings. 

We laid down concrete equivalent to a 
carriageway capable of taking two lines of 
traffic from London to Russia via Berlin. 

Our excavating machinery moved 
24 million tons of materials. 

Our lorries—most of which we own, 
some of which we hire—ran 100 million 
ton miles. 

We laid 33 million square yards of 
asphalt and tarmacadam. 

We used 375,000 tons of cement. 

And employed throughout England, Scot- 
land and Wales about 16,000 men. 

These figures will enable you to appre- 
ciate that all our departments, with the sole 
exception of the housing department, were 
very fully engaged ; and that the company 
as a whole and every member of its staff 
made the utmost possible contribution to 
the winning of the war as quickly as 
possible. 

The Government’s construction pro- 
gramme in this country for war purposes 
is now substantially completed and we are 
anticipating during the current year a much 
reduced volume of work. Perhaps that will 
not be wholly a disadvantage if it affords 
our staff a little respite to get their second 
wind for the reconstruction programme 
which lies ahead. 


VALUE OF TEAM SPIRIT 


Before the efforts of the past four years 
are forgotten you will wish me to pay 
tribute to the eager spirit and ungrudging 
service of the whole of our staff of whom 
I cannot really speak too highly. For four 
years they have worked together with a fine 
team spirit to drive their jobs through to 
completion—working always against time 
and under very great difficulties. 

To an increasing extent our board of 
management bears the responsibility for 
organising the work of the company. They 
have been most effectively helped by a 
somewhat enlarged planning and progress 


department in which a group of expert and 
specially trained engineers plan in advance 
the exact sequence of each operation on 
the jobs and thereafter compare in graph 
form the actual with the planned progress. 
As a result they are able to detect and 
throw out into relief delays actual or im- 
pending, so that, the cause may be found 
and removed. ; . 

Thé only new class of work undertaken 
during the year was the winning of Open- 
cast Coal in two districts of England, and 
also in Scotland. 


RIVALRY FOR WIMPEY SHIELDS 


Some of you may have seen reference in 
the Press to the presentation of a Wimpey 
Shield. We have two shields—one for civil 
engineering work and one for building 
work. The shields are competed for monthly 
and won by the gangs on civil engineering 


work or building work, as the case may be, . 
- who have during the month achieved the 


highest output for each class of work. The 
names of the charge-hand and his men 
are inscribed on the shields, and they are 
hung with pride in the canteens on the 
jobs for a month. All the jobs have live 
production and welfare committees, which 
as well as facilitating by discussion and 
suggestion all methods for increased pro- 
duction or better welfare, also enter into 
keen rivalry for these shields. Half of 
the members of these ‘committees are 
elected by the men and half are from 
the job staff. Prominent Navy, Army and 
Air Force officers, trade union officials, 
and public men have presented the shields, 
thus linking the men’s efforts to the total 
war effort of the country. 

A large number of our staff have been 
drawn away on active service during the 
year. We keep in the closest possible touch 
with them, circulating to them an occa- 
sional little bulletin, giving news from men 
serving, with excerpts from their letters, so 
as to keep them informed about one 
another. 

The number of members in the Pension 
Fund is now 550, and it is proposed to 
admit during the current year a selected 
number of our drivers, gangers, and manual 
workers who by outstanding work for the 
company have fully earned this privilege. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The only items on the _ balance-sheet 
which call for any comment are that our 
reserves are increased by £50,000 to a total 
of £250,000, and the amount of £188,000 
for plant. The latter covers a fine fleet 


‘of some 600 lorries and a very wide range 
- of the most up-to-date contracting plant, 


all maintained in good working order and 
conservatively valued. 

Turning to the profit and loss account 
you will see that the profit for the year is 
£228,000 compared with £192,000 last year. 
Adding to this the £39,000 carried forward 
from last year and deducting provision for 
income tax and payment of dividend to 
the preference shareholders there remains 
an available balance of £152,000. Your 
directors recommend that the dividend on 
the ordinary shares shall remain at 20 per 
cent. for the tenth successive year; that 
we add £50,000 to our general reserve and 
carry forward £62,000. 

I cannot give you any forecast of the 
future, but we have an efficient and wide- 
spread organisation—in addition to our 
London and Edinburgh offices we have 
provincial offices in Newcastle, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Glasgow and Worthing—and I have no 
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doubt we shall participate in such works, 
consisting mostly of the smaller but none 
the less vital jobs, that still remain to com- 
plete the war programme. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividend recom- 
mended was declared. 

The retiring director (Mr. J. F. Chad- 
wick) was re-elected, and the auditors 
(Messrs. Saker and Davis) having been 
re-appointed, the proceedings terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— 
5th JUNE, 1944 


COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the 
Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 5th instant, in London, 
Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury, C.M.G., the 
chairman, presiding. ‘ 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New life assurances were completed 
during 1943 for a net amount of £1,341,000, 
compared with £1,577,000 in the previous 
year. The decrease is due to the volume of 
business in connexion with staff assurance 
schemes being considerably less. Owing 
to deaths by enemy action there was 2 
small loss from mortality. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


There has been an increase of £106,000 
in the premium income to which both 
home and foreign business contributed, and 
the balance transferred to profit and loss 
is £166,000, equal to 15.3 per cent. of the 
premium income. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


The premium income shows an increase 
of £47,000, a further fall in the home motor 
business having been more than offset by 
an increase in premiums in respect of 
workmen’s compensation and other classes 
of business. 


The amount transferred to profit and loss 
is £89,000, equal to 12.2 per cent. of the 
premium income. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income shows a decline of 
£152,000, largely due to changes in the 
American market and to the reduction in 
the rates for war risk insurance. 


Owing to the first year’s settlements only 
amounting to about 19 per cent. of the 
premiums as compared with nearly 49 pe! 
cent. in 1942, there is good reason fo: 
anticipating that the 1943 account will be 
satisfactory. 


After providing for taxation and trans- 
ferring £10,000 to profit and loss the fund 
at the end of the year was £804,000, equive- 
lent to 160 per cent. of the 1943 premiums 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


There has been a further appreciation 
in the total market value of Stock Exchang¢ 
securities, and a valuation at the end of th: 
year disclosed a substantial margin ove 


book values. Holdings in British Govern: 
ment securities have been further increase¢ 
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and to date the Company with its associ- 
ated companies has invested more than 


£2,000,000 in Government War Loans 


since the outbreak of war. 


The general reserve at the end of the 
year stood at £1,985,000. 


THE ECONOMIST 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATION 


After providing for a final dividend of 
6s. per share proposed to be paid, the 
balance of profit to be carried forward is 
£231,713, compared with £190,515 at the 
end of the previous year. 7 





ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY TRADING PROFIT 
LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Associated Newspapers, 
Limited (proprietors of The Daily Mail, 
the London Evening News, and the 
Sunday Dispatch), was held on Thursday, 
June 8, 1944, in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man, Lord Rothermere, has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

During the past year we have suffered 
the loss of one of our highly esteemed 
directors and colleagues—by the death of 
Mr William Graham. His passing is a 
matter of the keenest regret to all of us 
who knew him so well during the many 
years he was associated with our business. 

During the year Mr Kenneth Layton- 
Bennett and Major E. McN. Cooper-Key 
have been elected directors of the company 
and shareholders will be asked to confirm 
their appointments. Our accounts this 
year are presented in a slightly different 
form for the purpose of clarity and in 
accordance with modern practice. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


We are very pleased to be able to show 
the satisfactory profit of £623,405, an in- 
crease of £56,281 over last year, and the 
balance sheet once again reflects the very 
strong fi cial position of your company, 
and it is with confidence that we recom- 
mend a final dividend of 12} per cent. on 
the deferred shares. 

The investments in British Government 
securities now stand at the substantial sum 
of £1,100,000, and tax reserve certificates 
to the amount of £400,000 have been main- 
tained to meet future tax liabilities. 

Full reserves have been made for taxation 
and paper and generous depreciation 
charged before arriving at the profit 
mentioned above. 

In the appropriation account a sum of 
£108,000 has been transferred to provision 
for pensions, the total of which now stands 
at £300,000. The effect of this is to reduce 
the amount carried forward by £104,662 
to £306,374. 


. PENSIONS 


At the outbreak of war your directors 
had under active consideration a contribu- 
tory pension scheme for the employees of 
our company. In view of the uncertainties 
of the position created by the war it was 
decided to postpone these deliberations 
until the end of hostilities, but we are 
pleased that events have, in fact, enabled 
us to continue paying non-contributory 
retiring allowances to many of our old and 
faithful employees who have retired during 
the war. It may well be that some legisla- 
tion will be introduced by the Government 
after the war which will make the intro- 
duction of a contributory pension scheme 
neither necessary nor practicable, but in 
any event your directors feel that this 
increased provision is fully justified in view 
of our existing list of pensions which are 
at present charged against current profits. 


RESTRICTED ADVERTISING SPACE 


The net sales of The Daily Mail, The 
Evening News and Sunday Dispatch 
continue at the highest possible level under 
Present restrictions in the supplies of news- 
Print. The slight general increase recently 
allowed was helpful, but it was far from 

ing sufficient to enable us to print the 
Number of copies needed to meet the 
demand from the public. : 

A similar position exists on the advertise- 


ment side of our business. The demand for 
advertising space far exceeds the limited 
amount of space available, and although the 
standard size of advertisements has been 
gradually reduced—allowing us to accom- 
modate a larger number of advertisements 
—the waiting list of orders for advertising 
space from both old and new advertisers 
increases rather than diminishes. 

The demand for space from Government 
Departments is still considerable, and 
receives first consideration. 

The Daily Mail still retains its great 
reputation, enhanced so appreciably during 
the period of the war, as the world’s 
greatest advertising medium. 


THE EVENING NEWS WORLD RECORD SALE 


The new world record net sale set up 
by The Evening News during the current 
year of a million copies daily has also con- 
tributed to the increased and increasing 
demand for space in that paper. 

A policy similar to that of The Daily 
Mail of reducing the standard size of 
advertisements and rationing the amount 
of space has had to be adopted in The 
Evening News as well as in the Sunday 
Dispatch. 

All our papers continue to strengthen 
their positions in the advertising world in 
a manner which speaks well for their 
prospects when normal conditions apply 
once again to the newspaper industry. 

The accounts of the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company, Limited, will, 
I understand, be issued shortly, and 
although they must reflect another difficult 
year in view of the restrictions imposed by 
the war upon their most remunerative 
market—the United Kingdom — the 
strength of that company, to which I 
referred last year, is reflected in their recent 
announcement giving notice to repay the 
whole of their outstanding debentures on 
July 1, 1944. 


DEMAND FOR NEWSPAPERS 


The problem of our company to-day is 
that of meeting the demand of the public 
for our newspapers, and once again I wish 
to pay tribute to the Newsprint Supply 
Company and its Rationing Committee for 
the highly efficient manner in which our 
raw material has been rationed and dis- 
tributed. It is difficult to see a greater 
supply of newsprint for more newspapers or 
bigger newspapers at the moment, but just 
as soon as the position justifies it every 
effort will be made to secure more news- 
print for a larger production of bigger 
newspapers, thus ensuring the fullest infor- 
mation to the public by a Free Press in the 
post-war period. ; 

With keen satisfaction I once again 
record that our scheme of salary allowances 
to the 1,361 members of our staff serving 
with the Forces has not only been main- 
tained but improved by the addition of 
special payments for young children, and 
to all of them I send our best wishes for 
a safe and speedy return. 

To my colleagues on the board and the 
entire staff I extend my grateful thanks for 
their efforts in the interests of our news- 
papers. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
the retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors, Messrs Lever, Honeyman and 
Co., were reappointed. _ . 

The proceed'ngs terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff. 
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EVER READY 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY BATTERIES 


CELLS, ACCUMULATORS, 
RADIO EQUIPMENT, 
MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS. 


Net Trading Profit for Year to 





31st March, 1944 - £621,813 
Total Reserves and Carry 
Forward - - - £1,253,518 


Dividends on Ordinary Stock, 
40%. 


The Annual General Meeting of 
the Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain) Limited, was held on 
June Sth, 1944. The following 
are Points from the Comments of 
Mr. Magnus Goodfellow (Chair- 
man), circulated with the Report 
and Accounts, 


STRONG POSITION. 


The accounts before you show a 
small increase in profit after provid- 
ing for Excess Profits Tax and 
Deferred Repairs to our factories. 

Two important matters have been 
settled during the year. I refer to the 
ascertainment of the depreciation on 
Buildings, Plant, and Establishments 
under war conditions, and to the 
settlement of that complicated tax— 
E.P-T 





The effect of these settlements has 
been to deplete our Reserves by 
£368,000. We have met this charge 
as follows :— 

Transfer from the Profits 





of the year under review £178,000 
Reduction of Contingen- 

cies Reserve ’ es 130,000 
and the Balance from the 

General Reserve of 60,000 

£368,000 

You will agree with me on the 


importance of these transactions when 
I say that we now go forward in the 
operation of our business with a clear 
knowledge of our financial position. 

It is worthy of note that the expendi- 
ture of £992,000 on Buildings, Plant, 
and Establishments referred to in our 
Report, has been provided entirely out 
of our own resources, and that our 
liquid financial strength improved 
during the year, our net Current Assets 


having risen from £1,000,000 to 
£1,220,000. 
FAVOURABLE POST-WAR 


PROSPECTS. 


The business again achieved a sub- 
stantial increase in production, but 
this increase was not available for 
civilian consumption, the supplies so 
available being approximately the same 
in quantity and price as in the previous 
year. 

Our post-war prospects are favour- 
able, for the change over to peace-time 
requirements will not take any con- 
siderable time. The renovation of our 
large plants will be a costly matter, 
but our service to the public should 
be quickly available in increased 
quantity and many improvements in 
design. : 

I am happy to be able once again to 
inform you that our Managers, Staff 
and Workpeople have continued their 
service faithfully and well, and I 


express my appreciative thanks to them 
for their efforts. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


ACTIVE RESEARCH POLICY 
LORD McGOWAN’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at 
Grosvenor House, London, W., the Rt. 
Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., 
LL.D. (chairman of the company), pre- 
siding. : 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

Some further light may be thrown on 
our finances by the following particulars 
of the company and its 96 subsidiary 
companies aggregated in the consolidated 
income statement for the year 1942. (The 
complete figures for 1943 are not yet 
available). The aggregate gross manufac- 
turing and trading proceeds for 1942 were 
£105,000,000 ; £56,000,000 was spent on 
raw materials and purchases for re-sale, 
maintenance of plants, freight charges, 
factory, sales and administration expenses 
(exclusive of personnel), ‘and £3,500,000 
was set aside for obsolescence and depre- 
ciation of plants. That left £45,500,000 
as the net proceeds of manufacturing and 
trading activities, to which there must be 
added the company’s investment, property 
and miscellaneous income of £1,500,000, 
making a total of £47,000,000. 

Of this £47,000,000, wages, salaries, 
pensions and contributions to pension 
funds took £30,500,000 and £12,500,000 
became due to the British and Overseas 
Governments as E.P.T., National Defence 
Contribution and income-tax (inclusive of 
tax deductible from dividends and interest), 
leaving £4,000,000 net, after taxation, avail- 
able for the company’s reserves and 
dividends to stockholders. Of this sum, 
£3,000,000 was distributed as net dividends 
and the company retained £1,000,000 for 
addition to its reserves. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have always recognised that the 
progress of a company such as ours 
depends to an outstanding degree on the 
steady pursuance of an active policy of 
research and development. During 1943 
our expenditure on research and develop- 
ment in our own works and laboratories 
was approximately £2,200,000—a figure 
which we expect substantially to exceed 
during the current year. About a fifth 
was on work for H.M. Government, while 
practically all the remainder was spent 
on projects connected with essential war 
materials. 

Our research organisation consists of 
nearly 900 fully qualified chemists, 
physicists, biologists, engineers and other 
scientists, together with more than 1,000 
skilled assistants. In addition to this sub- 
stantial force of our own, we also maintain 
close and cordial relations with Govern- 
ment and University research organisa- 
tions and with 24 Industrial Research 
Associations, to whose funds we contribute. 


PERSONNEL 


On December 31, 1943, 12,800 of our 
employees were serving in H.M. Forces. 
I regret that our casualties show a sub- 
stantial increase. Up to the end of 1943, 
418 of our men had been killed in action, 
428 are prisoners of war, and 81 are miss- 
ing, while the number of civilian casual- 
ties through enemy action during the 
year was five, bringing the total number 
of civilian employees who have lost their 
lives to 59. 

The Trade Unions have again co- 
operated with us in the settlement of the 
numerous problems which arise from the 
continuation of the wer. I have to express 
my thanks for the helpful manner in 
which they collaborate. Collective bar- 
gaining, inspired by mutual trust, has 


solved all our difficulties. No major trade 
dispute has marred our work. The high 
sense of responsibility and breadth of co- 
operative understanding displayed by our 
great Trade Unions is a national asset 
which no man can measure. 


THE FUTURE 


Since my last statement the Govern- 
ment have thrown a little more light on 
the future. We have had a White Paper 
and a Bill for the development of the 
educational system of the country and also 
a White Paper outlining the Government’s 
proposals for a National Health Service. 
We welcome these steps.. Our success 
will rest upon the relation between the 
wage level and the level of productivity 
emerging from our men and machines. 
The high standard of craftsmanship and 
work of our people must be matched by 
ability and skill in management. We can- 
not claim that productivity is as high in 
the United Kingdom as in the United 
States. Our workers must be armed with 
more capital instruments per head of a 
technical standard equal to that to be found 
anywhere else. 

Public attention has recently been 
focussed on great undertakings such as 
your company. Much of the criticism is 
ill-informed and political in origin. The 
word monopoly is widely used as a term 
of aspersion, and the facile assumption is 
made that large industrial organisations 
and monopolistic malpractices are insepar- 
able. My answer is that your company 
is an industrial organisation with 180,000 
stockholders and 100,000 employees in its 
own home factories. Its primary interest 
is in its adventures in industry, carried 
on by this large human community of 
individuals associated together in an enter- 
prise of world-wide benefit. Industrial 
continuity, progress and expansion, with 
continually rising standards for our em- 
ployees, growing satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers and a reasonable return to the 
members of the company are more im- 
portant to us than a maximisation of profit. 

We are inferentially charged with main- 
taining high prices by restricting pro- 
duction. My reply, and I think it effective, 
is a pre-war falling price-level for our 
products, the magnitude of our expenditure 
on research and development, all directed 
to an expansion of production and not to 
its restriction, and our capital expenditure 
in the 16 years from 1927 to 1942 at our 
home works only, on land, plants, build- 
ings, machinery and equipment of 
£62,000,000. In the first five post-war 
years, I may add, we plan to spend many 
more millions on new works and ex- 
tensions. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: May I take this opportunity of offer- 
ing congratulations to Sir John Anderson, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his 
most encouraging Budget speech? The 
concessions he proposes to make on scientific 
research expenditure, on which our future 
so much depends, and his agreeing that we 
shall have liberal concessions on new con- 
struction work, are a very great encourage- 
ment to industry as a whole. 

In the past, when trade was depressed 
industry was indisposed, in the absence of 
any expansionist outlook by the Govern- 
ment of the day, to risk expenditure on 
capital projects the fruits of which they 
could not foresee. Today we have not only 
the new and concrete proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but an expression 
of an expansionist attitude towards the 
future which is ably set forth in the Govern- 
ment White Paper on “Employment 
Policy.” 

The report was adopted. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
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CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 
FAVOURABLE RESULTS 







The annual general meeting of the 
Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

The chairman, Mr Hugh E. Seebohm, 
J.P., said: The new life business exceeded 
two million, and 1943 was the best year in 
this respect since 1938. The life premium 
income advanced by £36,000 and reached 
£825,000. Our continuance of the practice 
which was adopted early in the war of 
giving civilian war risk cover free of charge 
to new members, as well as to existing 
holders of policies has been a helpful 
influence. Our mortality experience con- 
tinues to be favourable. , 

In pursuance of our policy of simpli- 
fication of our organisation, we have 
arranged to concentrate our sinking fund 
(or capital redemption) and continuous 
disability business in the Century. At the 
end of 1943 the Friends’ Provident sinking 
fund account has been closed by the 
transfer of the fund, amounting to 
£927,000, to the Century. The small 
Friends’ Provident continuous disability 
account has also been closed by the transfer 
of appropriate amounts to the Century 
continuous disability account and to the 
Friends’ Provident life and annuity 
account. Commencing with 1944, there- 
fore, there is likely to be only one fund— 
the life assurance and annuity fund—in 
the Friends’ Provident balance-sheet, leav- 
ing all the other classes of business to the 
Century, which already had a substantial 
business in the two departments now dealt 
with. 

The interest income of the Friends’ 
Provident was exceptionally favourable for 
the past year. The value of our invest- 
ments, whether in the Friends’ Provident 
or the Century, has had a marked upward 
trend during the year, and is well above 
the figure in our balance-sheet. 





























QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


Turning to the general departments 
associated with the Century side of the 
business and taking the figures from the 
amalgamated accounts, I will first refer to 
the excellent results of the continuous dis- 
ability account. The actuary has completed 
his quinquennial valuation, as a result of 
which, after providing for taxation on 
profits, it has been possible to transfer 
£40,000 to profit and loss account, while 
strengthening the basis of valuation so that 
only 2} per cent. interest is assumed. 

The premium income of the fir, 
accident and marine departments 4 
£1,588,000 showed a decrease of £324,000 
from the high level of 1942. This reduc- 
tion is accounted for by the fall in marine 
premiums. The total of the net profit 
transferred to profit and lass account, 
namely £65,000, was £4,000 less than for 
1942. The fire department has suffered 
the loss of £9,000, compared with a profit 
of £25,000. ; 

In the accident and general account we 
were adversely affected by workmen 
compensation legislation, which had 4 
considerable retroactive effect, and that 
account was therefore unprofitable. For- 
tunately, the results of motor and other 
sections were satisfactory, so that 
balance the profit of £41,000 was onl! 
£1,000 less than in 1942. ; 

The marine account, after an anxious 
period in 1942, ran much more smoothly 
in the past year. The transfer to profit 
and loss account of £33,000 relates to yeals 
prior to 1941. 

It has been decided to revert to the pre- 
war annual rate of dividend of £90,000. 
and, in addition, having special regard ‘ 
the continuous disability profits, to pay 2 
bonus of £60,000, making the total div- 
dend for the year up-to £150,000. It has 
been gratifying to be able to present 1 
you to-day a report which is so generally 
favourable. 

The report ‘and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST > 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF ROAD TRANSPORT 


SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL ON 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 7th instant, in London, Sir J. 
George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The supplies to Allied Governments 
have substantially increased, and other 
business, all generally concerned with the 
war effort, has been maintained. This has 
been materially assisted by the steps taken 
to conserve rubber supplies and to increase 
the output of reclaim, in all of which the 
company’s technical staff has co-operated 
energetically with the authorities. Our 
home. business was still subject to the 
readjustments necessitated by war condi- 
tions, and the year had its special difficul- 
ties, including shortage of labour, especially 
at the cotton mills at Rochdale, where, in 
common with other mills in the district, 
the position is still far from satisfactory. 


RESTRICTED EXPORTS 


With regard to our export trade from 
this country, the system of control by 
market quotas instituted in 1942 remained 
in force and exports were restricted to 
those territories allocated to Great Britain 
and to the volume allowed by the rubber 
supplies position. Nevertheless, the year 
saw a substantial increase in profit. It is 
to be hoped that these limited opportu- 
nities for the maintenance of export trade 
will not be further restricted. 

Our manufacturing units in India and 
South Africa continued in full production. 
Turnover increased and profits were highly 
satisfactory. The Irish company was faced 
by serious difficulties of raw material sup- 
plies, but the assistance given by the Minis- 
try of Supply and by the Eire Government 
has permitted the continuance of produc- 
tion at Cork and the dividends from that 
company have been maintained. The 
American company enjoyed substantially 
increased sales, in spite of shortage of 
labour, and continued to make profits. The 
sales and profits of the Canadian company 
were lower than in 1942, the decrease being 
— due to the reduction of rubber sup- 
Plies. 


FEATURES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


I will now refer briefly to the main 
features of the accounts. The net profit 
for the year amounted to £2,765,797, com- 
pared with £2,433,307 for 1942. The pro- 
vision for United Kingdom excess profits 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS |; 
tax again includes adjustments in respect 
of previous periods and amovunts to 
£869,000, which brings the total provision 
made in the parent company for U.K. 
excess profits tax up to December 31, 1943, 
to £5,163,000, and for the Dunlop group 
of companies to £7,440,000, 

The directors’ report shows that the 
transfer to taxation reserve out of profits 
has been increased from {£700,000 to 
£944,000. We have thus achieved the 
object which we have for some time had 
in view, of providing the full reserve for 
income-tax on the profits up to the date 
of the balance-sheet. 

I need not remind you of the many 
factors which may. adversely affect world 
trade after the war. There is also the 
unknown quantity of damage to our con- 
tinental and Far Eastern properties. The 
policy of your directors is to set aside 
such surplus profits as may be available 
in order to ensure that the company enters 
the post-war period in the strongest posi- 
tion possible to withstand the shocks which 
will inevitably arise. Accordingly we have 
transferred £250,000 from the profits of 
the year and £250,000 from the reserve for 
contingencies to the special reserve for 
investments in and advances to subsidiary 
companies, which now amounts to 
£35750,000. 


HUGE TAXATION BURDEN 


The aggregate profits of the group 
for 1943 amounted to £5,384,000 against 
£4,472,000 last year. The huge burden of 
present taxation is shown by the provision 
by the subsidiaries of £2,206,000, bringing 
the total provision for the group for 1943 
to £4,142,000. 

A not unimportant part of this burden 
is due to the failure of the British tax 
laws to give adequate relief to British 
firms who export to overseas markets and 
who have to pay taxes at home and abroad 
on the same income. The same disability, 
of course, applies to British firms who 
manufacture and sell in overseas territories. 
In this respect British companies are at a 
disadvantage in relation to most of their 
foreign competitors, and strong representa- 
tions on the subject are being made to the 
Government by various national organisa- 
tions. The directors’ report adequately 
explains the major features in the Dunlop 
Rubber Company’s balance-sheet. 

The consolidated statement of assets and 
liabilities is submitted on the same lines 
as last year, and it will be seen that the 
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investments in subsidiary and associated 
companies in enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries is now reduced from £4,138,000 
to £3,829,000, an improvement of £309,000. 
This figure, of course, is after deducting 
the surplus funds of some of these com- 
panies deposited in England and the U.S.A. 
These funds increased during 1943 from 
£1,129,000 to £1,405,000. There is also 
an increase of £643,000 in the total surplus 
and reserves of the group, which now 
amount to £8,546,000. The liquid resources 
of the group have further improved, the 
total amount in Government and other 
securities, tax reserve certificates, and bank 
balances being £7,215,000 compared with 
£6,427,000 last year. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


I now turn to the general condition of 
the industry and the problems facing us 
in the future. The increasing quantities 
of synthetic rubber now reaching this 
country tend to create the impression that 
the rubber crisis has passed. This is not 
the case. The greatest economy of usage 
is still essential. 

Having regard to the tremendous events 
which have taken place during the past 
year, and to the great developments to 
which we confidently look forward in the 
next few months, our thoughts naturally 
turn to the all-important problems which 
must confront us in the post-war recon- 
struction period, both at home and overseas. 
In all departments of the company’s organi- 
sation these are the subject of careful study 
by your board and the management, but 
only so far as war-time conditions allow. 

Much of our prosperity must depend on 
that of the motor industry of Great Britain. 
This has been the source of an immense 
volume and variety of munitions, and the 
maintenance of its strength in post-war 
years is clearly essential. Road transport 
will play a prominent part in reconstruction, 
and it is to be hoped that the taxation 
applied to it will not obstruct its future 
‘development. Road transport can no longer 
be regarded as a luxury, to be taxed as 
such. It is a main artery of our national 
life. 

Thé name “ Dunlop” is primarily asso- 
ciated in the public mind with tyres and 
transport, although for many years before 
the war your company was engaged in a 
far wider sphere. To-day our activities are 
even further extended, and when it 1s 
possible for full details _to be given you 
will be surprised and gratified by the record 
of your company’s war-time achievements. 
The extensive experience gained in new 
and varied fields will be put to good use 
when normal conditions return, and I know 
you will all join with me in the hope that 
this time may not be long delayed. / 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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(Continued from page 791) 

Bombay on April 14th, when a fire which broke out in a 
ship in dock spread to ammunition and caused explosions 
resulting in numerous casualties and damage to property 
running into many millions sterling. Lack of information 
in the early days left insurers no option but to reserve their 
position, especially as any admission of liability on inade- 
quate grounds might be considered a precedent in future 
Similar occurrences. The Government of India, however, 
was desirous of taking prompt measures to relieve distress 
and therefore proposed an immediate compromise settle- 
ment which would avoid the delays inevitable in litigation. 
This was agreed to following negotiations. By the settlement, 
which embraces both companies and underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, the Government of India will indemnify fire losses 
to the extent of 100 per cent in respect of insured property 
and 75 per cent in respect of uninsured property, recovering 
from insurers in the former case 12} per cent of damage on 
the basis of insured values ; marine and accident—including 
workmen’s compensation—losses will be settled by insurers 
as is covered under their policies, recovering respectively 
40 per cent and 50 per cent from the Indian Government. 

hese varying proportions of contribution may be regarded 
as reflecting in some measure the degree of likelihood of 


insurers being held responsible in the absence of the com- 
promise and the arrangement whereby fire losses are paid 
by the Government and not by insurers stresses their in- 
ability to admit liability ; needless to say, the local organisa- 
tions of the companies will be at the disposal of the 
Government for investigation and ascertainment of fire 
damage. The disaster wili not unduly affect British insurers, 
who derive their income from world-wide interests, but may 
prove more serious for Indian companies, most of whose 
operations are localised ; it furnishes one more example of 
the advantage in insurance of spreading commitments over 
the widest possible area. 


Company Result 


‘“* LEVER’? STORES. (Years ended January Ist). 


Profits Taxation Dividend 

1943 1944 _ — 1943 1944 
£ £ 0 fo 
Home & Colonial... 1,235,953+ 1,267,3697 959,906 969,707 7 3 
Lintees........+. 226,570 228,368 193,700 170,000 6 8 
Meadow Dairv.... 340,795 313,976 253,900 235,850 124 10 


+ Consolidated earnings. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Ironstone Industry Survey.—In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Scott Committee on rural Jand utilisation, the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning has appointed Mr 
A. H. 8S. Waters, consulting engineer, to make a technical 
investigation of the ironstone industry of Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire and adjoining counties. Mr Waters wiil report 
on the scope and efficiency of the measures now employed 
to restore land damaged by quarrying and on what extent they 
could be improved now and in the future. Some developments 
in the use of machinery to restore land laid waste by the 
industry have taken place since a departmental committee of 
the Ministry of Health, under the chairmanship of Lord Kennet, 
reported in 1939. 


Marine Turbine Research.—The Parsons and Marine En- 
gineering Turbine Research and Development Association has 
been formed, with the support of shipbuilding and marine en- 
gineering firms which are manufacturers of marine turbines. Its 
object is to further the development of steam and gas turbines 
for marine propulsion, for merchant ships and warships. A re- 
presentative council of directors has been appointed, and nine- 
teen firms have joined the Association. It will be independent of 
the recently formed British Shipbuilding Research Association, 
but will maintain close liaison with it. 


Price Control in Loose-Leaf.—Price Control in houetad. 
compiled and published by Mr. U. H. E. Croner, at £1 7s. 6d 
is designed to assist traders to keep abreast of Orders controlling 
prices of goods other than food. It will be kept up to date 
by means of a monthly amendment service, the charge for which 
will be 7s. 6d. per quarter. The book is in five parts. Part I 
outlines the principles and general rules of price control based 
on the 1939 and 1941 Acts; Part II deals with raw materials 
price control; Part III deals with consumer goods, except 
apparel and textiles, which are covered in Part IV. Part V 
contains the price schedules referred to in the foregoing 
chapters. They are reproduced from the official Statutory Rules 
and Orders by a photographic process. 


Textile Design Exhibition—An exhibition of new textile 
designs was opened at the Cotton Board’s Colour, Design and 
Style Centre in Manchester on June 7th, and it will remain 
open until July 7th. Nearly two thousand designs were sub- 
mitted and some 750 have been “hung.” The object of the 
exhibition is to show how far the need and desire for new 
textile designs can be met. All the designs are for sale at prices 
varying from three to twenty guineas. They show originality 
in pattern and use of colour, and well-known artists have 
contributed. 


Trade Disputes in 1943.—Detailed statistics of industrial 
disputes involving stoppages of work during 1943 appear in 
the May Ministry of Labour Gazette. The number of disputes 
was 1,785, compared with 1,303 in 1942. The total number 
of workers involved, directly or indirectly, was about 559,000, 
compared with about 457,000 in 1942. The aggregate number 
of working days lost is estimated at about 1,810,000 in 1943, 
compared with about 1,527,000 in 1942. The following table 
analyses, by industry groups, the number of stoppages, the 
workers involved and the number of working days lost in 
1942 and 1943:— 


| | 


| 1942 1943 
Aggregate) Aggregate 
Number ; number | ,; | Number | number 
J 
Industry ert of work- | of work- | Number "| of work- | of work- 
Se oP people | ing days | a people | ing days 
ata st involved lost in | — |. involved | lost in 
sinning Mallstop-, 1942 | inallstop-| 1943 


in | Pages in | through | ginning pages in through 
1942 | Progress | all stop- | 1943 | Progress | all stop- 
: in 1942 | pages in | in 19435 | pages in 


progress | progress 

_., eer i eee — - | 3 1,700 14,000 
Coal Mining........ 526 | 252,000 840,000 843 294,000 890,000 
Other Mining and 

Quarrying ....... 29 4,600 22,000 19 1,700 3,000 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, | 

Chemical, etc. .... 39 5,500 | 10,000 30 1,600 4,000 
Engineering........ 233 82,000 _ 283,000 288 121,000 437,000 
Shipbuilding ....... lll 42,000 | 192,000 196 32,000 137,000 
Iron and Steel and 

Other Metal ..... 132 18,200 51,000 128 18,200 61,000 
SS aaa 47 9,600 26,000 52 6,100 17,000 
SRM. 5s 0eccce ee 13 5,100 19,000 23 3.100 7,000 
Food, Drink and 

OE Se 12 2,000 4,000 | 17 8,800 27,000 
Woodworking, Furni- 

fare, ic. ......... 8 1,700 6,000 4) 600 1,000 
Building, Public 

Works Contracting 66 13,400 ‘29,000 | 71; 13,200 25,000 
BURNES..........» 51 15,600 35,000 | 68 | 53,500 180,000 
Commerce, Distribu- 

tion and Finance 8 2,000 | 3,000 8 500 ! 1,000 
All Other Industries 28 3,300 | 7,000 35 | 5,000 | 6,000 





457,000 1,527,000 1,785 | 559,000 1,810,000 


| 1, 303 


The principal methods by which disputes beginning in 1943 
were settled are shown in the following table: — 


~~ ~--— 
~ aa Workpeople 
muoppages Directiy Involved 


Methods of Settlement 


|; Per cent. | | Per cent. 
! Number | of Number of 
Total Total 
By direct negotiation between the | j | | 

parties or their representatives | 918 | 51-4 | 203,300 44-8 
By conciliation ...........c0ccers 85 | 4-8 29,660 . | 6°5 
Se IID 56 05 a's 44. rem see< 1l 0-6 5,400 | 1-2 

By return to work on employers’ | | 
terms, without negotiation. .... 722 40-5 | 151,800 | 3355 
IDG SS scasoseuevaseceess 49 | 2°7 | 63,500 | 14-0 
RO 5 5sccsecenses 1,785 “100: 0 453,600 | 100 - 0 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index. during the week ended June 7th. The complete 
index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6 ; and raw materials 











185.5. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at | Per Cent. 
ae eee eae eS Increase 
i SINCE 
Sept. 1, April 1, May 1, Sept. 1, 
1939 | 1944 1944 | 1929 
| 
| 
Beef, British- s. d. Ss. a; s. d. | 
ee 1 2} 1 33 1 3? 1] 
co ae 0 7 0 9% 0 9F° 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
ee eae 0 93 ae 11 iD 
CC eee O 43 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
NE sas 4% tei : = 1 53 1 5} 13 
eee 0 7 0 8 0 8 S 
Mutton, frozen- 
Ee eee 0 10} 1 0 10 16 
bs cine ss ncigh 3% 0 4 0 4 0 4 ee 
RS es eee 1 3 1 103 1 104 BY] 
REC ai as kw es Sus pis cae ae 2 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ....... 0113 1 23 1 2} 29 
Bread (per 4 Ib.)....... 0 8 09 09 4 
Dene ein neswas see xcs 2 4 2 10 210 21 
RD 5 a6 5.63. 00.0'6 0 3 0 4 0 4 32 
Mil (per <p a 0 63 09 09 4 32 
BR sss Sabie ee 1 43 : 21 
Dunes celt........-. 1 3) \ 1 8 1 8 i{ 31 
NG Fo vs snes 00% e555 010 a 2 2 | 30 
Margarine, special....... \ 0 63 { 09 09 DB 
ae standard..... 0 5 0 5 - 
3 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... ; i 2 i : i ] 
Potatoes (per 7 tb.) sii We 0 63 0 63 0 6} i 
Index all foods weig ted 


(duly, 1914106)... 138 168 168 |e 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. Credit has been in abundant 


supply in the money market this week. The latest bank 
return shows a reduction of £6,035,000 in Public deposits and 
a balancing increase of £6,762,000 in bankers’ deposits. This 
movement ends a comparatively large immobilisation of cash 
in Government accounts which has persisted for four succes- 
sive weekly returns. The latest total of bankers’ deposits 
£171,895,000, illustrates the prevailing ease in the market. 
The banks had to pay £80,000,000 against TDR’s this week 
a figure which exceeded the current effective maturities b\ 
nearly £10,000,000. On the other hand the taking up of this 
week’s Treasury bills gave the discount market little difficult 
as the syndicate’s allotment fell from 46 per cent. the previous 
week to 28 per cent. The results of last week’s tenders showed 
a considerable expansion in official applications for bills. Th: 
banks have been ready buyers of July bills from the market 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
June Ist and June 8th :— 


Bank . 2% ones from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 = > %#%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 mentbs, 
1lyy-13%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, }% ; at notice, 2%. 


Exc Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
un between June Ist and June 8th. (Figures in brackets are par 0! 
a, 


United States. $ (4 "863) 4° “024-034 5 mail transfers 4 -023-033. Canaés. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-223) 
17-30-40. French Empire. ene 197; Syria. p. 8-81-85. Swede 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-€2 
. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-043. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail tran 
fers 83-567. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England Ln Clearing Offices. Spaie. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. italy.” 71 71 


; Mantes Rates.—The following rates remained eee between June Ist and 
une 8th. 


(Continued on page 798) 
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June 10, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 3, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £29,017,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £121,546,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £159,999. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£1,340,027, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £593,978,000 against 670,215,000 
for the corresponding period a vear ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


' 
| Esti- 
| 








ae ait | 
Revenue mate, — April Week | Week 
1944-45) a ee ended | ended 
| June | june J s J ." 
5. a . 
1943 | 1944 | | 194s 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... . 1500000, 114,660, 117,106 5,787) 8,466 
Sur-tax........ 80,000 6,912, 5,583 450, 200 
Estate, etc., . 

Duties....... ; 100,000, 18,948 19,840: 1,700; 1,750 
DENIS 2. 5-000 0: 19,000; 1,690| 1,052) ... | ... 
N.D.C. 500, 000 3,531! 3,619! 430 410 

2.P.T. 62,522, 70,032 6,070: 6,568 


1,000 100 60| 


Other I nld. Rev.' 
\ 





Total Inld. Rev./2000000 208, 363, 217,292! 14, 437| 17,394 
. -1 564,900 








Customs . . 96,807, 98,387) 12,418) 10,584 
See | 472, 900 81, 400 89, 285) 2, _ 1 228 
Total Customs &| 

Excise....... 1037800, 178, 207; 187,672) 14, 566) 11,812 


Motor Duties... 27,000 1,738 1,948, 121) 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 


ceipts)....... een 1,850, 1,700 450 1,200 
WirelessLicences) 4,850 ‘600! ‘640. ... 320 
Crown Lands... 800 190 210 
Receipts —_ from, 


Sundry Loans 


7,350 748 815) \ 
Miscell. Receipts 


10,635, 9,638) “706: "690 
Total Ord. Rev.'3101800 402 1331 419, 915| 30,280) 29, 017 


24,000 





SELF-BALANCING| 


P.O. & Brdcastg.; 112,370 18,250; 19,600 1,350; 3,200 


Oe 3214170! 420,581) 439,515, 31,630 32,217 











Issues out of the 
j \ Exchequer to meet 
| payments 

(£ thousands) 











Esti- |———— a 

Rxpendi : = | ae E 
Expenditure a Ageit | April nadia 
to | to ended | ended 
June | | 7 June 
1943 1944 


1944 1943 








ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Dent ...| 420,000; 88,711 89,888 29,644! 26,717 
Payments to N. : 

ireland...... 9,000; 1,341 996 ~~ 335] 
OtherCons. F und! | 

Services ..... 7,000 277 348]... 9 
MM Nas scwac ‘436,000! 90,329 92,232) 29,979! 26,726 
Supply Services. 5501399 980,643 921,521'107600 94,820 
Ss aes. 5937399 1070973'1012553 137579) 121546 


SELF-BALANCING! | 
P.O. & Brdcastg., 112,370) 18,250, 19,600: 1,350, 3,200 


eee 6049769 1089223 1032153 138929 124746 








A dune has bee. vate. in the mated of ‘nnn 
an excess of. Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘*Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£286,741 to £2,590,094, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£92,193,626 to £20,186 million. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O, and Telegraph ............000eceeceeeeess 120 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
at 330 


Tithe 











THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ways and 








r Bills Means Trea- 
F ' Advances sury Total 
Se eee es | ee 
Date j Bank | Posits | a 
Ten- | Ta Public | of Base 
der ‘ | Depts. | | Eng- as 
land 
1943 
June 5 1080-0 Not available 
1944 
Mar. 4 1170-0 i. 
» 11 '1170-0 eS 
» 18 1170-0 i so 
» 25 {1170-0 ee 
0 Sk 5249-2 | 394-5] ... | 1389-5) 4933-1 
April 6 |1170 "0! | Not available | 
» 14 1170-0} a. lag 
»» 21 |1180 -0) i 
» 28 1200 0) 2018 -3| 410-4 i. | 1431-0! 5059-7 
May 5 |1220-0| Not available 
»» 12 1240-0! | in es 
» 19 '1260-0 | ia ae 
»» 26 |1280-0) 2184 7 374-9 | ... | 1419-5; 5259-3 
June 2 1300-0 Not - available ! 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average a 
Sei ee, lene 
Tender | { < oad eh at 
¢ .->q| Applied | Min. 
corey fan Allotted | ieee 
1943 s d. 
ome_f 90-0 | 154-5 | 90:0, 20 0-80 46 
{ 
Mar. 3 90-0 201-7, 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 20 90-0 | 190-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-34 31 
+ one 90-0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-84 31 
, 24 90-0 | 176-9 | 90:0 20 0-36 36 
sot. ae 90-0 | 180-5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 | 90:0 20 2-74 27 
me | 100-0 | 209-4 | 100-0, 20 2-58 30 
» 21 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 35 
28 | 110-0! 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25! 37 
May 5 110-0; 209-1 | 110-0! 1911-81) 32 
» 12 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32, 41 
» 19 110-0 | 202-4! 110-0) 20 0-35" 40 
» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 46 
June 2 | 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 28 


On June 2nd applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
28 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 9. For the week ending June 10 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £80 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 

















‘eek | 3% | 3% | 28% 
Week N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | Wat 3 
ended ruta Bands Bonds 

S| 1952-54 
Mar. 28 5,565 1,776 22,288 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 20,704 45,595 
~~ os 4,208 1,548 4,327 10,209 
ae 4,593 1,613 | 6,903 | 13,566 
ss ae 5,275 | 5,302 7,520 15,559 
May 2 6,023 | 3,918 14,936 30,377 
— 7,491 6,139 22,509 20,613 
a 9,138 | 6,249 | 16,931 23,294 
» ae} 9,724 | 6,057 | 15,919 18,144 
os oo | 7,669 | 5,043 | 11,743 | 12,166 
June 6 jhe oe 11,415 | 12,750 
Totals | | | 
to date 1,120,774* | 713,042* |1,640,704+§, 567,206t§ 
! | | 
* 236 weeks. + 179 weeks. t 40 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 6th amounted to a total value of £67,883,955. 
Up to May 27th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £159,222,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 
Gold Silver 
per per 
FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Wetee Wee sors e cx 74 «6 134 13 
ier Cbmeeiennreersse 74 °=#«7 13507 
gi) Mar aikioren erases 74 8 135 «2 
ars DM peters ages 5: 74 #6 135 0 
7a seers 73 13 134 4 
ae eee 73 7 132 2 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 





JUNE 7, 1944 
_ ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Govt. Debt 11,015,100 


Other Govt 


Notes Issued : 


In Cireln. . . .1135,465,063 


In Bankg. De- Securities .. . 1138,180,372 
partment.... 14,776,655 | Other Secs.... 793,678 
Silver Coin... 10,850 

Amt. of Fid. 
a ee 1150,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion fat 

168s. per oz. 
fine). ... 241,718 





1150,241,718 150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


rs £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 224,492,151 
ORs icc cua 3,252,307 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,998,233 | Discounis 
-o a Advances . 2,193,602 
Other Deps. : Securities. 15,851,446 
Bankers..... 171,894,911 
Other Accts... 58,853,732 17, 545, 545,048 
= a Notes...... ° 14, 716, 655 
230,748, 643 Gold & Siive: 
Coin.. 738,329 
257,552,183 257,552,183 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(é millions) 


1943 1944 
June May May | June 
93 24 51 \ 8 





Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 


946 -9)1127 -3 1135 -5)1135 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | 


| 


WD orice cornu | 53-4, 22-4 14-7) 14-8 
Government debt and 
securities*........... 999 -1/1149 -1/1149 -2}/1149 -2 
Other securities ........ 0:9 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Silver CO 5c. cece kes i; 0-0 0-0 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
NG a5 ode mn rialdencess 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits ; | | 
Mean dates ceueees 14-5 13-5) 15-0} 9:0 
MRIS oo ccio x. ceed: 05-058 143-6! 177-2; 165-1' 171-9 
CIR TNONG so: ects woes ecaicev 52-5, 54-6 58-2) 58-9 
ERED oino tices eden ee wis 210-6) 245-3) 238-3} 239-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
Government........... 152-8; 221-6, 215-6) 224-5 
Discounts, etc.......... | 4-7 2:3 1-0 2:2 
COOER 6.6 Sccecedwwcmial 16-6! 16-1\ 24-2) 15:4. 
US ocean kw aceite lacs | 174-1 240-0) 240-8) 242-1 
Banking depart. res....... 54-3 23° 1} 15-4 15 5 
Proportion ”........... 25-7, 9-4 ‘6 “4 6-4 









* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 
to £1,150 million on March 4, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June | June June June 
S | of 5, 3, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

Working days :— 6 5 132 |! 129 
Birmingham.... . 3,663 1,584 | 57,664 | 39,089 
Bradford........ 1,411 1,447 44,401 | 39,915 
Ce 7174 472 15,834 | 14,534 
RRBs oss ness 528 450 | 14,297 | 13,539 
iia 'e s-5pa mans 961 790 | 26,653 , 26,056 
Leicester ........ | 979 595 | 20,442 | 18,341 
Liverpool .......| 4,181 3,784 | 103,359 | 112, 129 
Manchester...... 13,649 3,211 | 280,580 | 76, "455 
Newcastle....... 1,729 1,576 | 34,740 38,611 
Nottingham ..... 477 361+ 11,342 | 8,956 
Sheffield ........ | 3,353 888 | 22,920 21,574 
Southampton .... 123 | 125; 5,190 | 3,468 
Ce ee 29,828 | 15,282 | 635, 422 | | 412,667 
Dahlin iss0so00 6,484 | 6, 402 | 153,307 | 167,172 


> Mi ay 29, 1943, and May 27, 





1944. 
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; Jun 
OVERSEAS B ANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANE 
RETURNS Million $’s Million £’s 
rst ae | pea "| April | Mar. | April | April 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 12 y .F.R. Banks June | Mey May | June nisi sats | | as | sake = 
ESOURCES 3, n 25, 1, ssttTs | 44 
aon rupees Gold certifs. on hand and| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | Gold coin and bullion 7-07 90+ “32, 89-32) 87-34 
Pp | eo 
due from Treasury 20,213) 18,844) 18, 801 18,741 | Bills discounted -99| 21-19] 21-93) 21- “65 
Paar | mer [tay [ney | ay | ota eres | St AEE | Tne. sade ge Sor Oe He BS 
28. | 5, | 12, | 19, | 26, Total U.S. Govt. secs. 6,216) 13,808) 13 za 14,251 | Notes in circulation 47-65 50-02 48- eorecenaes 
Assets —_| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | Total loans and secs. 6,251] 13,972! 14,227] 14,499 | Deposits: Government. 13-71| 11-25) 10-3 
oe coin & bullion) 444, 444 159) ooo raed Total resources 28,556! 35,535! 35,397| 35,542 Bankers’ | 95. 32 129 -03}125 -09/125 - 

u | 150) 0 5-83 4:19 4-59! 5-64 Cannon a 
B i 1,760; 1,771, 1,856 LIABILITIES Reserve ratio . 43 °7%|46 -7' 7%/46 « "520/46 -3°; Dutton’ 
Se cee, wae 7, aa 8, ny 8, re F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 13,623] 18,213] 18,320) 18,532 ae Taylor, V 
freee) ry iby tet) os | Smeg | 28 38915109 said | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 

LIABILITIES | Govt. deposits .... ‘|’ 6 397} +389] +307 BANK—Million £A’s Beyer, Pe 
Notes in cirn. : India} 7,041) 9,059} .9,101) 9,096 Total deposits . . . .| 13,255] 15,336] 15,349] 15,299 7 - . et 
ils ern “Seal “Heal “ioe “hes Total liabilities . -| 28,556} 35,535) 35,397| 35,542 7 O = | a North Br 
Banks... ese 578| 913! 943, 1,105 Reserve ratio 76 *79%|58 -0%|57 °7%|57 +2% AssETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 aaa 

|80 -7% 192 -2%'92 2% 192 -2% ae . | Gold and English ster 33 +89) 45-54) 45-54) 46-7 bras es} 
mie oe eT a a ee Other coin, bullion, ete... :| 11-35) 11-87| 12-62 12-34 ff United C 
Monetary gold stock 22,427) 21,354| 21,324) 21,264 | Call money, London . .....| 44-26) 74-32) 85 -59|_78 -50 : 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,075} 4,099} 4,100) 4,101 Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|205- “01! 249 "37/251 *60'255 +10 Greeff-Ch 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA ’ . . , ane and advances. . 25 *85) 24- _ 24 -08! 20-45 Hill (Phil 
‘ LIABILITIES IABILITIES | Lewi 
Million paper pesos ee . Notes issued 133 -86|175 - 26 176 -76 176-01 wis (Je 
[i atone Trensey cash and ep. =| ae) as) 2:21 2s | Devos ct: 178 -94)175 11 189-45 181-99 I Patina 
| April | Mar. | Mar. i St a IO AN ca i 
ie toe bo a - > ammnenen RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Imperial 
ASsETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 TRAL BANK AN ’ jo 
Gold at home 1,075 1,131| 1,128) 1,138 Milli ; _Million £N.Z.’s Gordon F 
Other gold and for. exch...! 1,370! 2,323 2,353) 2,343 | _ en on &’s | April { Mar. | April { April Waldorf ] 
Non. int. Govt. bonds ....| 113, 100! 100) 100 | io, | 27, 1 3, | 10, _M 
Treasury bonds .......... 392 786 786 780 May | May | May | May ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 Curry’s L 
. | ys i 13, | 20, | 27, Gold and stg. exch | 30-56) 30-78 = 
TABILITIES ° B * * nave 
Notes in ceculation.......| 1,612, 1,976 1,989 oe) Seed eee! es, | Goce se tl 38 i714 
Deposits: Government.. 487, "490. 540 23-89) 24-13) 24-13) 24-13 LIABILITIES | Anglo-Eci 
eee 734| 1,356| 1,389 Sterling balances 1-77; 1-49 1- 42) 1-27 PORTIOEDS.. «15 o.5.5.0:05:00'0% ‘ 31 45) 36° 25) 36 -60) ae 
Certs. of participation .... 22 294, 245 LIABILITIES Demand liabs.: State .. oe 14 -98/ 18-09! 12-55) Biting Ru 
Reserve ratio 81 -8%|85 -2% 085 -0%|84-0% | Notes in circulation 28-44) 28-38) 28-30) 28-17 | Banks and others ........ | 25-71| 31-80! 30-08, Cheviot R 
Reserve to sight liabs. . . . . 33 39/35 594/38 -8% 40: 19, J} Guny Ru 
— —— ——— Consolida 
Golconda 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS eee 
Hewagam 
- — (Ma 
: . ‘a Lal 
i — Monthly Average 1943 . Sieente ] 
|| Measurement | | | | + wed 
\ 1929 | 1932 | 1939 |.1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1945 Labu (F.} 
anneneanemicnereeatedrneatewcnasteecretnaanl tenor a 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 ido 7,839,432 sq. kms, | Lendu 
\. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. -++{j 1935-391 110,” 58; 108, ee ee Mendaris 
unad. F.R.B.. < 110; 58 109 162} 199} 239 ss ‘oon | 
Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . . | 41) 201 a Rembia R 
non-dur., adj. F. RB.. ‘i » li } 70 - Sempah R 
: Minerals, J) Se ne Tempeh 
contracts annie 2 —_ Yunnan R 
A 1923-25100 sae 
ERB ~ | s 56 ss pay E 
oo aco ( 
Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B......|| 1935-39=100 g 
t. store sales, adj. F.R. e ee ee | 1923-25—100 Blundell ( 
yment :— jieves Lit 
ere ned adj. ae Bs £e. Se °000 nf oa ss Lewis (Jo! 
ve 36, 976 ... || 37,862) 37,958] 38,115] 38,336| 38,475 | 36, i Maypole I 

; . adj. oa ER 1939== 100 128 -5|| 130-0} 130-3] 129-8| 129-3] 128-2 ‘5 Jj Suburban 

Factory, adj. F. . Th. aseenbsenees soe - as -4) 168-1) 168-4) __ Tra 

unadj. F.R.B : » 168 -7 167-6 167-7 Maidstone 
316 -4 304 -5| 309-7 Red & WI 

a 44-7] 45-0 ’ 
Cents sss 93-4] 94-4 . African Ci 
1935-39== 100 123-6 122-8] 124-1] 124-4|| 124-1| 123-7| 123-8: Aaglo-Am 
20. L. 1926— 100 . -9| 122-6 122 -8| 123-9] 121-8|} 121-8! 122-5] 123-6 Canadian 
91. Foods, B.L.S. 106-6 107 -4| 108 -4| 105-6] 104-9| 104-5] 104- 6 First Scot! 
en, SAS . ‘ 5} 96-9 96-5] 96-6) 97-6] 97-8 98-0) 98-1 Foreign, / 
og ota dity prices, unadj., F.R. B.| 103-1 103-4] 103-7| 103-2} 103-3] 103-6) 103-9) a . : 
24. Total, all 35,328] 37,155] 44,783] 53,481| 66,078 71,888| = London T1 
26. New York 14,265] 14,299] 14,810) 18,905) 24,697|| 21,437] 21,112) 24,062) 29,193] 28,936 ied Power Inv 
36. Gold rece 3,95 17, Be 2, maar 22,737| 22, 726} 21, 938 ~ 683 aes 22,576 22, Ars 21, a8 oe vies 
48. Member Bank Res. Balances 10,466| 13,331 Second Gu 
29. ” xcess Reserves 4,469| 6,376 ird Scot 
30. Ca ta issues, CF Chronicle 186} ‘1 West Lonc 

31. 35 dus. securities, Stand. Statisti 101 

32. Yield « on Govt. ~~ x 86 («ws ré Cons. Wat 
ee isis Wied a mia) te Seal Ga Rs 

5 wee jans\ 
35. » expend., ua defence... 6,301] 26,011) 72,109| 5,947 6,718|| 7,138' 7,518| 7,726... 
36. :, tot 3, a2 4,320| 9,528]12,774| 12,711] 32, 397| 78, 1179) 7,452)| 7,570 7,862| 8,525... Apollinaris 

! Associated 

> a! 
(Continued from page we? INVESTMENT patie o 
ft. Piastres (974) 978-6. cindis. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17 4, pn Vs 
main Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. National $3-3 $3-3 Se iran Ri. it, 1 ore ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX | oes Ss 
Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia i, Paraguay, for which ~ ja a 
— ee rate of cae. is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special ; : Price Indices Average Yields Dunles PL 
23 pesos. (Dec. 31, 1928=100) (Per Cent.) Dunlos Rt 
ro ‘Gee Porvert rates for one month have remained unchanged as Group and Number | Enfield Re 
follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. of Secumities | Fergusson 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. ied . Nov. i | _— | ey Glenfield 8 

: ; Hi 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES | 1943 | 1943 | ade | 1943 1944 Herat 
dock : ; po 2 ee enson & } 

New York May June June June June June eel June | | | Newall En; 

31 1 2 3 5 . i‘? 24% Consols (1) 143-6 | 142- 3 | 141-3| 3-11! 3-18 Newton (J 
| ‘ome Corpns. (4) 142-8 | 141- 71 141-9| 3-26 | 3-29 Odhams P; 
oF Ind. Debs. All (43) -3.| 121- 3} 122-5| 3-91| 3-86 Pullman (1 
Ind. Pref. All (101) ....| 112+ ‘5 114 ‘2| 4:33) 4:27 Rolls Razc 
Rose (L.) ; 
eee ee eet See Tes | Ss | coms Building Mats. (6) 4 | 93-0| 95-3| 100-2} 3-26] 3-17 Soottigh r! 
90 -680 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-750 
; : ae : Coal (8) . . 7-3 101. 8) 5-61] 6-16 Siemens B; 
26-00 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 | 25-50 4 00 L 
Buenos Aires. 24-80* | 24-75* | 24-85* | 24-85% | 24-85% | 24-80* | 24-75* » Electrical Man. (15) . |} a | tani a Val aoe 
Riode Janeiro. 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 Motors (7) DO) 53:3) 4:28) 4:2 yal de Tra 
Lisbon | 4-09 4-09 4-09 -409 4-09 4-09 4-09 Total Productive (90). . 0-0 82:9 | 4-49 } 4 > ictoria W 
col] $8 | 838 | 338 | stas | 935 | $8 | 8:3 rte Py] S| S| 22| 35 Las ce 
| . | 3- 93. . 9 . al Od i ““ ‘ 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 cae May oon 
Se ee eed hed — (All Classes) (158)... 82-5 4-35! 4-40 Jan. 1, 194 


* Official Paying Rate 29-78. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY RESULTS (May 22, 1944, to June 6, 1944) 


























(c) £10,571 distributed in dividends. 


Available | 








. Net 
Year Total Deprecia-| Profit for 
Company "| Ended | Profit | tion, ete. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
nteres ion 
| | | | 
Breweries, &c. £ | f £ f 4 
Cannon Brewery Co..............4- Dec. 31 477,953 | aay | 102,323 | 315,083 | 
Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery ....... , Mar. 31} 333,363 | 11,000! 23,976 35,022 
Taylor, Walker & Co............... Dec? 31 475,043 ase 113,732 246,487 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Bairds & Scottish Steel ............ Dec. 31 89,908 nae * 87,407 158,154 
Beyer, Peacock & Co............-.. Dec. 31 72,738 15,000 40,853 96,965 
Newton Chambers & Co............ Dec. 31 230,952 oa 69,435 173,437 
North British Locomotive.......... Dec. 31 | 203,891 ms 83,892 134,037 
Ransomes & Rapier ............... Dec. 31 165,927 19,607 23,535 27,018 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies......... Dec. 31 115,064 ae 54,989 110,348 
— — Chee Leeaneerhsena teas ' = = Seis os 1,746 | 28,582 
perch enue wens eb. 20,00 10.955 i | 
Financial, Land, &c. " . — | 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings.......... Dec. 31 22,678 19,530 20,011 | 
Hill (Philip) Investment Trust...... Mar. 31 451, 827 | 256, 038 447,584 | 
Lewis (John) Properties............ Jan. 31| 152,966 29,432 37,955 | 
Platt Brothers (Holdings) .......... Mar. 31 | 113,223 | 97°373| 112/995 | 
Primitiva Holdings... Pee, canes April30| 54,324 a 50,108 | 161,377 | 
Imperial Continental Gas........... Mar. 31| 131, | | 
‘ ann. etansente, &c. ; - | — — | 
ordon Hotels Limited ............ Dec. 31 679,692 | 41,041 |Dr. 51,528 
Waldorf Hotel Co. ...............- an. 31| 67,59 3 ; 

_ Motor, Aviation, &c. ; , _ ve 
Es cncoccseseseeses Jan. 31| 102,886 | 26,699 46,536 | 
Romac Industries ..........++.+++. Sept. 30 22,611 | 6,556 | 7,233 | 
SS. CaHB +++ ee eon noe July 31 | 154,416 | 15,945| 20,084! 28,439 | 
fag Genntatin. Oilfields ......... June 30 255,625 4 152,499 262,461 | 
Biting Rubber Estates....:........ Mar. 31 1,050 | Dr. 556 | Dr. 2,180 | 
Cheviot Rubber................0.0. Dec. 31 2; 489 812 41,929 
Cluny Rubber Estates ............. Dec. 31 254 Dr. 904 1,967 
Consolidated Malay Estates ........ Dec. 31 1,077 500 14,772 
Golconda Malay Rubber ........... Dec. 31 552 Dr. 955 64 | 
Heawood Tin & Rubber............ Dec. 31 746 Dr. 506 2,687 | 
Hewagam Rubber...............-. Dec. 31 24,260 i a 17,821 | 
Jasin (Malacca) Rubber............ Dec. 31 6,811 : 9,125 ! 
Jugra Land & Carey...........-.-. Nov. 30 2/026 a Dr. ? 181 2,677 | 
Kimanis Rubber ............-..+6. Dec. 31 1,195 12,926 | 
on eed (F.M.S.) Rubber .......... Dec. 31 | Dr. 548 Dr. 548 5,587 | 

Malacca) Rubber ........ Sept. 30 54 Dr. 419 1,383 
ca Dae S.) Rubber............. Dec. 31 2,109 645 51,304 
Lanadron Rubber Estates.......... Dec. 31 2,690 Dr. 1,915 6,948 
— — eee oe. 31 539 Dr. 1,610 4, 211 | 

aaa c. 31 253 Dr. Dr. 
Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber ........ Dec. 31 2,232 Dr. 2. a ae | 
_ SS Se Poainsiesccth< oe si 3s a ‘ v4 - 943 | 
Sania seis 668.5406 | Sept. 06 r. 1,4 7. 1,929 |: 
Sempah Rubber Estates ........... Nov. 30 _ 329 Dr. 444 Dr. 1105 
Tempeh (Java) Rubber............ | Mar. 31 | © 139 Dr. 900 | Dr. 4,126 
Yunnan ee a Sa ngaiis-siec Dec. 31 290 Dr. 245 3,949 
Houlder Brothers & Co............. | Dec. 31 78,462 |” 56,827 90,970 
Jacobs Ope t) 1.) & Co... anaate Dec. 31} 72,303}  6,400| 53,903 | 117,895 
Blundell (Jobn) Limited ........... Jan. 31 56,259 2 2,661 21,582 45,225 
Gieves Limited ...............000. Feb. 29 107, 9463 37, 183 63,434 
— — ER enn ae Jan. 31 500, 782 165,147 268,472 
Svewe © 7 as: Dtasuis = a 291, = 15, 5,755 108, 041 399,656 
ececces an. 

waa Tanenay and Omni a a eee 
) one ict Motor Services. | Mar. 3 5 1, 
Red & White — aisure Dec. a ia’ rH ~ ame 64 "630 220721 
African City Properties Trust....... Dec. 31 | 162,238 1, 1,632 32,733 | _ 71,279 
Anglo-American Debenture Corp. . Mar. 31 138, 348 48,888 139,969 
British Combined Investors Trust... ' Mar. 1 85, 312 22, 483 58,636 
Canadian & Foreign Investment..... | Mar. 31 27,309 10,689 44,468 
-_ Scottish American Trust ...... May 1 16, 297 26,246 36,776 
ae Amer. & Gen. Investments | April 5 184, 378 84, 1086 136,938 
ome & Foreign Investment ....... Mar. 31 74, 959 20, 223 54,880 
ndian & General Investment....... April 30 28, 285 14, 610 30,633 
London Trust Co. ........... - | Mar. 31 16, 899 46, 4029 103,936 
Power Investment Corporation. . Mar. 31 42, 577 22,435 48,430 
~~ >i Trust, Loan, &c. .. Dec. 31 279, 488 100,644 224,044 
a drew Trust’ aia eans xs --- | April 15 57, °407 14,068 58,777 
— Guardian Trust ....... «+» | May 5 43,043 19,975 36,103 

Scottish National Trust ...... | Mar. 31 70, 001 17,649 51,557 

West 4 . ee Electric.. | Mar. 31 17, ,407 11,883 15,894 
s 
one. Water Works Co. of Rosario... | Dec. 31] 126,658 30,241 | 153,077 
te Video Waterworks .......... Dec. 31| 241,665 100,356 | 340,846 
Rickmansworth & Uxbridge Val. Water | Mar. 31 207,119 33,690 74,714 
muti Dec. 31 9 
awe ae c. 27,6 : Dr. -200, 
Associated Biscuit senntaateras -+- | Mar. 31 | 60.063 60 032 * 00,456 
ane Newspapers ............ Mar. 31 629,405 515,405 926,441 
Be poses Portlan Recand Rianne Dec. 31 | 1,662,395 401, 840 546, 741 766,271 
= Portland Cement ............ Dec. 31 942,211 | 251,263 453, 709 679,919 
a (Joseph) 4 eee April 15 40,684 a —_ 29, 046 55,891 
Cs eee c. 31 238,463 208, 1463 272,282 
pton Stadium Limited .......... Dec. 31 102,614 45, 272 77,175 
Dunl p Cotton Mills............... Dec. 31 427,094 56, 7154 73,293 84,987 
lop Plantations ............... Dec. 31 810 Dr. 582} Dr. 772 
Enf a3 MEME GID. occ ccccccesccce Dec. 31 | 3,417,203 407, ,070 580,081 | 1,207,667 
Fave Rolling Mills............... Dec. 31 113,921 45, 055 25, 174 137,058 
erp (Alexander) MO since Dec. 31 12,648 | 4, 500 8,148 23,676 
Hal eld & Kennedy .............. Mar. 31 127,581 | 55,871 97,171 
| (Matthew) Re oh, Dec.31, 42} 41,154 8,258 6,836 |Dr. 12,421 
Harta d Engineering Co............ Dec.31, 42} 81,142 | 16,010 13,624 27,812 
Ne 2 & Nicholson ............... Dec. 31 98,677 9,554 31, :984 39,122 
— Engineering................ Mar. 31 32,045 11, 481 26,919 
‘wton (John M.) & Sons......... + | Dec. 31 36,490 1, 764 14; 513 21,216 
Odhams Press ..........00. cece uee Dec. 31 993,781 72,772 228, 563 313,396 
Paliman a(R. MR Dec. 31 14,495 1,537 6,185 6,483 
_ SS Saabeaaetenbeneens Dec. 31 84,455 | 13,815 33,840 39,635 
toe (Ls ) & BN aa rack vps x: widse ace 4 oh Dec. 31 189,998 7,016 | 35,200 45,325 
wat Stamping...............2. | Dec. 31 17,054 | 16,554 20,674 
0 Brothers & Co............. | Dec. 31 565,933 185, 634 314,452 727,462 | 
Val ‘s a Mein cami we k 5:0’ 0's. Dec. 31 235,717 44, 058 10,887 33,487 
Vj e Travers Asphalte Paving . Dec. 31 21,760 8, 082 12,212 24,398 
ictoria Wine ...............5..., Feb. 29/ 93,683} ... |  28,830| 42,040 
Totals (£000's) ; \No. of Cos.| | | 
Hay i* 1944 to June 6, 1944....... 100 8,700 1,713 3 | 6,038 11,607 || 
1944 to June 6, 1944........ | 924 183, 785 | — 19°413 | Bee) 77,159 | 132,437 | 
at 


31,500 
33,000 
11,022 
18,750 
450 
5,500 | 


1,750 


6,875 
31,250 
29,250 
49,469 

6,950 


15,000 
7,500 
6,500 


19,500 
25,000 
137,500 
100,800 
12,500 


73,125 
200,000 
1,750 
8,250 
3,000 
17,445 
2,065 
3,500 
70,500 
4,150 
7,500 
10,500 
3,000 
55,000 


1,591 








10,000 


16,337 | 


























ae _ 
Appropriation | 
| 
ora. | ek | rk | ee 
rd. To Free | in 
Div. | Rate | | Reserves | _ Carry 
| | Forward 
£ | % | m4 
35,000 | 10 — 1,677 || 
10,000; 5 _ 27 || 
97,237 | 1} | 4 16,495 | 
I | ' 
50,400; 6 | | + 5,507 || 
Te ae ’ | 4 7853 | 
34,947 | 15 | + 23,466 
31,250 | 5 25,000 ; + 8,892 |; 
15,900 | 6+ 7,500 | — 315 | 
18,750 | 74 | 27,240' + 3,499 
eee Sans i; + 1746 | 
13,500; 4 — 4,295 
| | 
12,500 | 10 i+ 155} 
53,125 | 10 | |-+ 171,663 
ee + "182 | 
34,338; 10 | 12, 2,000 | + 1,566 | 
170 | 4 | — 45569 | 
} | 
... | 50,000} + 3,511 | 
| | 
ia ie + 41,041 | 
3,750 | 5 | + 12,658 || 
17,500 | 10 |Dr. 15,338) + 17,037 | 
4,900! 10 | 1,500; + 156 || 
12,000! 10 | 5,000} — 3,416 | 
56,250 7} | 92,264 | + 3,985 || 
BS ie |— 556 || 
be i+ 812 || 
Stood — 904 
Dass | + 500 || 
ze | |— 955 
Som ile ai |; — 506 
16,800; 7 | + 98 
Be ace | + 4,146 | 
Pe cock | | — 1,181 | 
| | ; + 156 
| |_ 548 
| | i—- 49 
+ 645 
— 1,915 
| — 1610 
| |— 454 
| | | 2,580 | 
| | — 209 | 
| | — 1,445 
|— 444 
| | _ 900 | 
— 245 | 
40,000 | 5t | sco | + 10,387 
18,000 | 15 30,000 | + 2,334 
13,125 | 7} oe — 168} 
12°558 | 124 | 20,000| + 1,748 ! 
18,000} 4 az + 44,022 
32,375 | 3 | 10,000) + 8,916 
a rr ne 5,789 
| 
42,187 | 113} 20,000; + 2,359 
27,128 | 11 = + 27,296 
30,616 | 16 wie — 3,102 
27,900 | 12 35,000 | — 28,834 
5,333 | 2) ow. + 1,400 
5,463! 5 es + 2,150 
16,933 ; 20 4,000| + 233 
30,625; 3| 10,000; — 289 
6,300}; 4 2,500 | — 389 
7,342 | 9 Be + 1,190 
30,620 | 12 + 239 
Beene [ies | — 4,384 
56,937 114 & 4 | + 5,113 
Bem accel + 1,974 
5,167 | 2 + 1,892 
3,937 | 2% | + 1,900 
6,138 | 6 1,000 | — 215 
20,000' 4! ... | + 1,841 | 
97,500 | 6 a 4+ 23856 
19,898 110 & 7} 10,000| — 788 
aol | — 24,169 | 
42,003! 6 — 1471 
595,067 |20 & 7 — 104,662 
400,000 | 10 | + 9,241 
350,000 | 173 a + 2,909 
8,500 |7 & 10} 5,000} + 3,046 
200,000 | 40 Bi 4- 8,463 
44,197 | 20 | + 1,075 
ig Be + 168 
es eo | —_ 582 
363,298 | 8 | + 16,783 
14,000; 5 |} | + 11,174 
6,300| St; ... +” 98 
40,625 | 20 5,000 | + 1,996 
eae eau .. | + 6,836 
3,500} 5 7,000; + 124 
7,413 | 25 7,000| + 126 
8,875 | 35 ae + 541 
9,067 | 15+ 2,000| — 54 
105,750 | 12% | 50,000; + 2,313 
1117 | 25 a ee 
20,000 | 80 10,000 | — 3,660 
20,109 | 62% a + 4,591 
7,033 | 10 5,000 | + 1,521 | 
183,750 | 73} ie + 75,702 
5,000; 10 | 2,000| + 3,887 
9,263| 2: | 5,872) — 2,923 
7,500 | 10 | 10,000} + 1,330 
Sp el 
3,592 | 457 | + 398 | 
48,295 | 9,395 | + 3,232 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


Preceding Year 











Total Net i 
Profit Profit - 
pa a Pe nee 
£ | | 
{ 
411,442 | 90,032 
275,337 | 22,133 
304,232 | | 76,428 
81,231 78,731 | 5 
70,915 38,008 | Nil 
205,726 48,848 | 15 
228,349 78,349 3 
195,798 23,716 6t 
107,735 44,985 1k 
23,326 15,831 | Nil 
69,691 15,715 4 
22,372 19,857; 10 
379,926 | 189,313 | 10 
152,104 30,029 | Nil 
106,307 89,932 | 10 
54,347 50,097 4 
131,020 51,677 | Nil 
623,416 38,200 | Nil 
59,332 v7.19 | Nil 
102,932 25,119; 10 
44,752 9,065 | 10 
101,819 16,972 | 10 
245,359 | 134,374 5 
| Dr. 976| Dr. 647} Nil 
1,620 741 | Nil 
204 | Dr. 1,792 | Nil 
993 308 | Nil 
526 | Dr. 1,496| Nil 
463 | Dr. 2,685 | Nil 
32,090 12,193 5 
1,736 | Dr. 1,494 | Nil 
724 | Dr. 9,055 | Nil 
547 | Dr. 277 | Nil 
Dr. 687 | Dr. 687} Nil 
2,012 | Dr. 343} Nil 
1,258 378 | Nil 
1,987 | Dr. 1,985 | Nil 
410 | Dr. 2,884 | Nil 
811 | Dr. 3,377 | Nil 
5,698 | Dr. 22,796, Nil 
Dr. 501 | Dr. 501: Nil 
6,816 | Dr. 5,582 | Nil 
362 | Dr. 1,122 | Nil 
197 | Dr. 1,065 | Nil 
168 | Dr. 522) Nil 
49,046 34,886 | 4t 
80,571 57,454 | 15 
88,646 | 34,791] 74 
88,327 33,232 | 10 
461,285 | 116,294 Nil 
368,196 99,195 4 
107,925 14,127 | Nil 
582,529} 70,682} 11% 
139,594 63,083 | 11 
157,315 35,762 | 16 
135,103 47,262 | 12 
81,889 20,455 2 
26,558 10,691 5 
76,799 25,869 , 20 
177,876 78,818 3 
74,635 20,096 4 
26,626 12,948 9 
75,447 44,549 | 12 
41,995 22,517 Nil 
307,732 94,845 |14 & 4 
55,380 13,318 | Nil 
40,903"| 18,021 2 
67,688 16,883 2 
15,442 10,553 5 
134,271 29,673 4 
256,464 | 110,588 6 
202,569 32,938 ee &7 
16,636 |Dr. 34,132 | Nil 
45,747 45,723 4 
573,124 | 444,846 | 174 
1,642,392 | .499,382 9 
942,244 | 402,276 | 15 
39,054 26,699 |7 & 10 
220,389 | 170,389 | 40 
97,339 44.495 | 17% 
389,524 73,057 | Nil 
668 | Dr. 190 | Nil 
3,067,366 | 545,352; 8 
128,154 24,062; 2% 
11,868 7,368 8t 
130,434 53,149 | 20 
9,172 |Dr. 22,958 | Nil 
91,363 14,333 4 
87,148 24,747 | 15 
36,002 10,903 | (c) 
26,374 15,031 | 123t 
895,390 | 233,669} 124 
14,337 10,671 | Nil 
61,973 23,025 | 60 
150,144 31,689 | 624 
16,327 15,742 | 10 
460,168 | 252,140; 7% 
136,596 1,838 | 7% 
38,444 7,619 24 
85,916 33,217 | 10 
17,388 | 5,904) .. 
179,387 74.189 | saa 
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Stock Exchanges : London 


““ FINANCIAL NEwS”’ INDICES 


Total | ,.. Security Indices Yields 
Bargains rf calaiaia dala 


in S.E. 


| | | 
| 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed O Ord. 
shares* Int.7 | Consols Shares 


| eo ee ! 
| 109- . | 

4,166 110- . . | 
| 


ov 
/o 
3°82 


5,179 1ll- 
4,184 1ll- 
5815 | 4331 | lil- 


} 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 111-1 
(June 5); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28) 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


Daity AVERAGE oF 50 Common STOCKS 


| | | 
Average | Transactions | 1944 | Average | Transactions 
120°3 | 836,000 || May 30... | Closed Closed 
120-7 | 415,000 ee : 121-1 * 1,183,000 
120-9 | 812,000 || June 1... | 121-9 | 1,193,000 


1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8) * Two-hour session. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
— = facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the Bast. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£67, 128,395 


NEW 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Z. 


Head Officer WELLINCTON, N.Z 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 14th to 
2th June, 1944, both dates inclusive, for the purpose of pre- 
paring Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1944, to be paid on ist July, 1944. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 8th June, 1944. 


June 10, 1944 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1944 i | 

= May | 

17 
Low High p 
Mar. | May 1944 
15 | 3 

37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a) 101-0 

32 Rails 88-9 (a)| 101-3 

40 Utilities 85-0 | 89-2 

419 Stocks 93-6 (a)} 99-1 

Av. yield %* 4-84 (b)| . 4-60 | 


* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 10, 1944 Capital versions Money 
fj : 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 797. 
Including Excluding. 
Conversions Conversions 


£ 
725,357,549 
864,755,534 849,406,450 


Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
» 725,026,828 330,721 Nil 721,662,989 2,015,289 1,717,330 
1943 847,392,088 1,375,685 638,677 842,191,623 659,837 6,554,990 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to May 30, 1944, only’ 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted: 


|LLOY DS BANK 


LIMITED 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
imposes on them heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. 

the case in wartime, when life is so uncertain and so 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can rely on his estate having the benefit of 
skilled and experienced management in connection with 
his investments and with the many other matters incidental 
to its administration. 

The services of the Bank’s Executor and Trustee 
Department are available to customers and non-customers 
of the Bank. A phlet giving terms and 

will be sent free of charge on application to any Branch. 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - + £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £1585,000,000 

(1943 Accounts) 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of 
the 3% per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 
1965-73 of the Company will be CLOSED from 16th-30th June, 
1944, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest War- 
rants. Warrants will be posted on h June, 1944. 

e®y Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 

Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 25th May, 1944. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED have a vacancy 

for an Economic Statistician at their Head Office in London. 
Candidates should have had five to ten years’ practical experience 
and possess an Honours B.Sc. (Econ.) degree with statistics a 
special subject, or equivalent degree. Write stating qualifications 
and experience to Central Staff Department, I.C.I. Limited, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Priated in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2: Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LtD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C 2.—Saturday, June 10, 1944. 
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